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For Loom Lubrication 


NON FLU 


Prevents “Oil Spot” loss from damage to warps and woven 


goods — also does away with “cam spatters.” 


Reason: Remains where put instead of running away like oil — 


need be applied only one-third as often. Saves on cost of oiling 


besides preventing loss through damage of product. 


Proof: Sample without charge sent prepaid on request. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


— - Providence, R. 1. Detroit, Mich. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, Ul. St. Louis, Mo. Spartanburg, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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WITH THE NEW 


VARI-PITCH 


TEXROPE 
SHEAVE 


It requires nothing but:a simple adjust- 
ment, taking but a few moments, to alter 
the diameter of this new Vari-Pitch Sheave 
for Texrope V-Belt Drives; which means 
that you can alter the speed of your driven 
machines from 15 to 25% per sheave; if 
both sheaves are of this type a variation of 
30 to 50% is possible. 

This vitally important new development 
in power transmission permits you to make 


j 3 


Vari-Pitch Sheave adjusted for 
maximum diameter-high speed 


IN SPEED 


different products on the same machines, 
some of which require higher speeds, 
some lower; it permits you to experiment 
with different speeds to ascertain at just 
what speed your machines show the 
greatest efficiency — and do all this with- 
out dismantling and buying new drives, 


VARIATION 


0 


but simply by taking a few moments to 
make the desired adjustment. 

Vari-Pitch Texrope Sheaves are made for 
stationary and motion control. To get full 
information, write for Bulletin No. 1261. 


TO 25 


0 


15 


Straitline Automatic Bal] Bearing Motor Base devel- 
oped for the motion control Vari-Pitch Sheave. You 
simply turn the hand wheel to alter the diameter of 


the sheave and simultaneously the base moves for- 
ward or backward to maintain proper belt tension. 


ea Belts by Goodrich 


Vari-Pitch Sheave adjusted for 
minimum diameter-low speed. 


HALMERS 


CHALMERS MANUFAC 


ALLIS.- 


MILWAUKEE, WISCOUS 
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In days now past Pete was » Gypsy horse-trader and honest - just honest enough to give his customer no legal comeback ip 
Deacon Smuth wanted a driving horse a bargam — and grabbed the bergam he thought he saw 


Mad’ Yes, the maddest Deacon in the whole countryside! 
He took that horse right back to Pete. No redress Pete blandly replied “! tol you he no look very good.” 


DEACON SMITH WAS FOOLED 
- BECAUSE HE INVITED IT 
is Paychological Fact—made use of by those who Sell Substitutes 


in a Mood to be Easily Fooled . 
Appearances take the place of Sound Judgment 
Those Who Offer You Draper Loom Parts that ae “Just Good” 
CAN'T EVEN PROPERLY INSPECT 
THEIR OWN IMITATIONS 


Products of the Foundry are Naturally Subject to Veriation—Without 
our Drawings to start from and Our and Fixtures to Prevent — 
Certain Known Troubles and Our of What to Look Out for — 


—No Inspector Can Protect You from that Will Cause Trouble 


on Your Looms 


YOU FLIRT WITH TROUBLE WHEN YOU BUY ANY 
BUT DRAPER-MADE PARTS FOR DRAPER LOOMS 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S$ C 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. SUBSCRIPTION 
CHARLOTTE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT “POSTOPFICR, 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 2, 1807. 


N. C., 
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These GULF LUBRICANTS will help 
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you ELIMINATE OIL STAINS 


7 
> 


ASK THE GULF ENGINEER to 72ecommend 
Correct Application of the Safest 


Lubricants por Your EGuipment . 


@ The danger of oil stains in fabrics is a problem in many textile mills. 
To prevent oil stains, plant superintendents sometimes neglect the lub- 
rication of certain bearings which will sooner or later “‘freeze.”” Then 
a shutdown for repairs is necessary—and maintenance costs go up. 

A Gulf engineer can assist you in solving “fabric stain” prob- 
lems. From a complete line of more than 400 oils and greases, he will 
recommend the proper application of the lubricants best suited to 
each machine and moving part and help you prevent oil stains. 

If you are not using Gulf products, give them a trial. You will 
be agreeably surprised with the economies which can be effected in 
your plant through improved lubrication. 


Gulf Refining Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District Sales Offices: BOSTON + NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON PITTSBURGH LOUISVILLE TOLEDO 


Gulf lubricants /ook like good lubri- 
cants. But, it is their service record 
—in reducing maintenance and lu- 
brication costs—that proves the un- 
paralleled quality of the 400 oils 
and greases in the Gulf line. 


LUBRICATION 


ENJOY GULF’S NEW RADIO 
PROGRAM, featuring Phil Baker in 
“The Great American Tourist” over 
CBS Sunday Evenings 7:30 E.S.T. 
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Mill Men Urge Manufacturers’ 


Sales Tax 


-the proposed substitute farm relief program will 

be urged upon the Administration and the Con- 
ress by the cotton textile industry, it was announced by 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute. 

Resolutions, endorsing the sales tax method, adopted 
at a joint meeting of the members of the governing boards 
of the Institute, the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers at Washington last week will be submitted to 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
the Committees on Agriculture and Finance of the Senate 
and the Committees on Agriculture and Ways and Means 
of the House. 

Called to consider the crisis precipitated by the threat 
of a retroactive excise levy to recapture impounded proc- 
essing taxes released by the recent Supreme Court AAA 
decision, the Washington meeting of more than 75 leading 
cotton manufacturers urged that cotton mills proceed 
promptly to make adjustments on outstanding contracts, 
and credits on past deliveries to their customers in ac- 
cordance with sales contracts protecting the latter in the 
event that the Supreme Court invalidated the AAA. 

Such adjustments and credits which it is estimated may 
aggregate from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 are now being 
made by the mills, according to Dr. Murchison, notwith- 
standing the risk of retroactive legislation that would cost 
the mills an equal amount, and which would probably 
force hundreds of small mills into mankruptcy. 

The text of the resolution, reiterating the cotton textile 
industry’s sympathy with the agricultural problem but 
contending that remedial measures should be financed as 
other national policies on the broadest possible tax basis 
rather than by levies on a particular class or industry, is 
as follows: 

‘Whereas, the cotton textile industry has consistently 
and repeatedly endorsed the fundamental principle that 
such steps as may be necessary should be taken by the 
Congress to aid a prompt return of agriculture to sound 
economic conditions and to prevent the recurrence of the 
acutely distressed condition from which it is emerging; 
and 

“Whereas, that principle having been adopted as a 
national policy should be financed from the national 
treasury as are other national policies; and 

“Whereas, the Supreme Court of the United States 


\ DOPTION of a manufacturers’ sales tax to finance 


has recently held in valid the plan of farm relief provided 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act: 


“Now therefore be it resolved, That to the end that the 
burden of an essential national policy to aid agriculture 
may be distributed more equitably, this joint meeting of 
members of the Board of Directors of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., the Board of Governnient of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the board of 
Directors of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, urge upon the President and upon the Congress 
the levying of a manufacturers’ sales tax adequate to 
finance such a program as may be adopted in any substi- 
tute farm relief legislation; and 


“Bit further resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Committee on Agriculture 
and the Committee on Finance of the Senate and the 


Committee on Agriculture and the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House.” 


Another resolution, adopted at the same meeting and 
calling on the entire industry to vigorously oppose retro- 
active excise tax legislation as “unjust, arbitrary and 
unconstitutional” reads as follows: 

“Whereas, the uncertainty as to the validity of the 
processing tax occasioned by the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the Hoosac Mills case, 
July 16, 1935, holding such tax unconstitutional, destroy- 
ed the possibility of the orderly marketing of cotton goods 
while the matter was pending in the Supreme Court un- 
less the customers received protection against the inevit- 
able results on the market price of a decision by the 
Supreme Court holding the processing tax invalid; and 

‘Whereas, to make it possible for the cotton business 
to continue during that period such protective clauses 
were adopted and customers purchased on the faith of 
same; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That any retroactive legis- 
lation seeking in effect to reimpose taxes held to be in- 
valid and which have been or are now being refunded by 
mills to their customers under these clauses would pro- 
duce double liability for the amount of those taxes, would 
inevitably force many mills into bankruptcy with result- 
ant distress for mill workers and mill communities, would 
prolong market uncertainties hindering this industry’s 
further progress toward recovery, and should be vigor- 
ously opposed as unjust, arbitrary and unconstitutional.” 
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(Continued from last week) 
HE greater part of the discussion at the meeting of 
the Gaston County Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association in Gastonia on January 24th, was 
reported in last week’s issue. Lack of space prevented 
publication of the entire report. The remaining part of 
the report is given below.—Editor. 


TRAVERSE ON TWISTERS 


Chairman Dilling: The next question is: “Which is 
best, long or short stroke, fast or slow speed traverse of 
thread guide on twisters?” Are we using a thread guide 
or are we not using it? Do we have long or short stroke? 
Are we running it fast or slow? 

I have seen considerable damage done to yarn as a 
result of that traverse and it is a rather important ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Winget: I will give the benefit of my experience; 
I don’t know how much it will be worth, but it is worth 
something to us to find out something about it. 

Personally I wouldn’t want to see a traverse guiding 
too fast. I think it should be long, as long as is reason- 
able so it wouldn’t run off the ends. But I have found a 
few years ago that it didn’t make so much difference on 
coarse counts about how many times you switched it, 
that is, how fast it went back and forth; but I did find it 
made considerable difference on the fine numbers. Now, 
you know as a rule every doesn’t do this and we don’t on 
some counts now, but as a rule the thread is put all the 
way around then it is laid down, when it goes over to the 
end we find on the fine numbers that it doesn’t stay sep- 
arated, that is when it crossed, you know it crosses to 
come back at each end, and it doesn’t cross readily. And 
it kind of hung together there and made a little short 
nip. And for that reason on some of our numbers we 
don’t put it around the rollers at all because of the fact 
it was twisting and twisting in there as it crossed over 
slowly and it made these little nips and picked up very 
often and was twisted a little bit. We call it a nip, it 
was a little kink. 


Chairman: A kink in one thread? 


Mr. Winget: Yes. Not on the bottom, but one. In 
one only, and it would drag against the other. And for 
that reason we don’t, above certain numbers, put it all 
the way around the roller. And that helps us consider- 
ably. Now, I think if you had a high speed on that, that 
is, going back and forward rapidly and had it around that 
roller that you have twice as many of those little imper- 
fections. The theory is that the twist would come back 
in, but it leaves a soft, one of the ends rather soft, which 
would have a tendency to weaken the yarn outside of 
making it look bad. I don’t think you have more than 
the strength of one strand at those places. 

Chairman: I had the same experience several years 
ago that Mr. Winget referred to there. that when it 
would change at the end to come back why the end was 
running down on the bobbin and it would have to be 
pulled out from under the other lap, and when it did 
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Technical Discussion at 
Gastonia Meeting 


that it pulled a kink in one end, one of the plys. I over- 
came that by slowing up the traverse, cutting the speed 
just about half to what it had been making, and I didn’t 
notice any further trouble from that cause. 

Mr. Winget: I think, Mr. Dilling, you have proved it, 
but I think it would still have that pull and drag there, a 
little bit but not as much as you had before. 

Chairman: Yes, you would have some. When it goes 
one way it didn’t have to pull out from under it? 

Mr. Winget: That is correct. 

Chairman: And you don’t have that trouble? 

Mr. Winget: But when going back the other way it 
has some pull out from under that other thread and there- 
fore you are liable to pull those kinks in it. Now, that 
can be caused by a long stroke or too fast a speed. If 
you get too long a stroke why your speed may be too 
fast, you may increase the speed of the traverse of it by 
the length. Has anybody had any experience with that? 

Mr. Richie: Mr, Dilling, your drag roll in front, if it 
had a tube on it, it would travel in that as far as it goes 
on the back. You will find that your thread catches on 
your drag roll in front, I mean the drag rod that pulls it 
back, but if it goes as far as your traverse goes and 
makes the turn back each time you will not have that 
trouble. 


Mr. Winget: Well, Mr. Richie, we didn’t have a drag 
on ours and we did have some trouble. Now, there is a 
type of a guide now that they are using that is mighty 
good about that, that keeps it from hanging up; that 
allows it to go over and back just as he says, but we 
found our trouble by looking right down at it where it 
starts back and we would see it pull it down and then it 
would flap back up and turn loose. 

Mr. McLoud: I have decided that a long stroke is 
better than a short and a slow speed is better than a fast 
speed. Now, of course, in some frames you have got to 
change your speed to the speed the builders have already 
put it at. But I find the slow speed is much better. A 
faster speed causes the two threads that are coming 
down, to come near your roller, and by bringing the speed 
slower and making it long stroke you bring most of the 
threads out side by side, and it gives each one of the 
threads the opportunity of twisting more regularly to- 
gether and by doing that why you have cut the strength 
of each thread down. Now, those are the things that I 
have really worked out in my mind, recently, and they 
might not be correct, but I really think it would help. I 
know that by opening and lengthening our twister stroke 
that we have improved the breaking strength. 

Chairman: The machine does not cut the thread in 
two, it nips it and weakens it at the point? 

Chairman: I agree very thoroughly with Mr. McLoud 
that a long traverse and a slow traverse is much better 
than a short and fast. Now, if you made a long one you 
will probably make it fast so you may have to change 
something there to get it slow and get it long. That is 
one of the things we have never paid very much atten- 
tion to and it may be causing us considerable trouble. 

Mr. Williams: I would just like to know if there is 
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anyone here that lets it come down from the top roll. 
That is, just wrapping it around the top roll and not 
around the bottom roll? 

Mr. Grice: I have tried that, but I never have had 
the guides to do that. I always got a twist and it ran 
good but you could’t keep it in the guide. 

Chairman: Did anyone ever try to fix a roll so it 
will not pick up the other end? What about that? 

Mr. Williams: With a wet twister? 

Chairman: . Something just to take up the end when 
it breaks down, instead of letting it fly into another one. 
Mr. McLoud: How would that be handled, please? 

Chairman: I don’t know, | am just asking you 
(laughter). But it is possible. It is about the same way 
you do the spinning, I don’t know, I haven't tried it; but 
[ raise that question? 

Mr. Winget: I really think it is practicable, I believe 
I will try it between now and the next meeting. 

Chairman: All right, I assign you to make a report 
to us at the next meeting. 

Mr. Winget: What kind of roller would you put down 
there? 

Chairman: Something that will pick up the thread 
when it breaks at the end. 

Mr. Winget: You have to keep it dry, it is on a wet 
twistr 

Chairman: You may not be able to keep it dry; we 
will leave that to you to determine, what kind you want 
(laughter). But that may be worthwhile and by doing 
that if you had some. way of limiting that and keep one 
end flying over into the other and you can then wrap it 
one time and maybe get better results there. 


REWORKING WorN RINGS 


We will pass on to the next question: “What is the 
value of reworking spinning and twister rings?” It used 
to be when a ring wore out or got in bad shape, all we 
had to do was to throw it away and buy some more rings. 
But we have found ways of reworking the rings and there 
has been a lot of that done in the past few months, few 
years, and we would like to have some experience or 
opinion from somebody as to the results you secured by 
having your rings reworked. 

Mr. Long: Mr. Dilling, on twister we had our rings 
worked five years ago, on twister rings, and we found it 
was a wonderful help. In the five years they haven't 
worn to amount to anything. I am going to ask the 
spinning man to tell us about that we are having a few 
frames testing right now. 

D.C. Gunner: We have eight frames of spinning rings 
that we have reworked and it has been now, I believe, 
about four months, and we are getting very good results, 
providing the people who do the work are very careful 
with them and put them in first-class shape why I can’t 
tell any difference from the new rings at all. I just as 
soon have them for the time that they have been running. 
hat is the experience we have had with them. Now, as 
far as telling you how long they will last and how they 
will hold up, I can’t tell you, right now; but for the 
time being they are very satisfactory. We are well 
pleased with them. 

Mr. Richie: We have some twister rings that we had 
reworked running about eight months now. We find that 
they are very satisfactory. We don’t know whether they 
are the of a new ring or not. We do feel that we 
will break even on them, even if they don’t last but half 
the life of the other rings. And there are different ways 
of working them, but if a ring is properly reground by 
some one that knows how to do that, if it has been prop- 
erly machined, it will do the work. Now, it will probably 
vary in individual rings, individual cases. You may have 
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to change your travelers; we didn’t find that, titie/ we 

used the same size traveler we did before and we think 

right well of the reworking. 


Mr. Winget: I would like to ask about the cost in 
comparison with new rings; how does that compare? 

Chairman: I think the prices fill run from a third to 
a half of the cost of a new ring, they vary. 


Mr. Williams: Do you run or could you run the 
same traveler on that ring? 

Mr. Richie: Yes, sir. 1 think I had these rings 
thrown out for a couple of years and I wanted to put 
them back in. After throwing them away I had them 
put in again. 

Mr. McLoud: What would you do with a ring to 
keep it from rusting, from water and all that stuff? 
We find that the least bit of grime and you notice the 
rust, holes coming around the edge of it. Has anybody 
heard what to put on them to keep it from doing that? 

Chairman: I don’t know unless the ring was made 
rustproof, is the only thing I know of that would keep it 
from happening. 


Mr. Whitener: I had a frame of rings reworked and 
| don’t know, maybe mine were not reworked right or 
something, but a lot of mine came back with a sharpe 
edge on them. They were not smooth on either edge of 
them. For instance, on the inside of the ring it had a 
tendency of having a knife edge on it. Maybe mine had 
gone too far. 


Chairman: They should not have a sharp edge there. 
Who else has had some experience with that? 

Mr. Goldberg: We had some twister rings fixed and 
they are just as good as new. We are going to do the 
spinning next. 

Chairman: I realize that we have not been using these 
reworked rings long enough to know what the life of 
them is in relation to new ones, but when the work is 
properly done my candid opinion is that you have a 
very satisfactory ring. I am having some done right now, 
just putting them in. We had about 65 frames, I believe, 
put in this past week or so, this week end, and I had one 
of the spinners come to me and he said “I am mighty 
glad you are putting in new rings in my frame.” They 
just look like new rings. Now, how long they will last is 
another question. There is enough hard surface on the 
ring if it is not worn too badly and you can have it re- 
worked and you still have a new life there. So | think 
it is really worthwhile, but it can be improperly done to 
your disadvantage, while if it is properly done I| think 
you will have a good job. 

Mr. Williams: I have had some running nearly a 
year now and I have found it to be satisfactory. Of 
course, when first put in it is like a new ring to me, you 
have to change the travelers off and on, but up to date | 
don’t think they show any signs of wear. 

Mr. Winget: Should a ring be worn to such an extent 
it would not be worth reworking? 


Chairman: If it is worn down through the shell. li 
it is worn like that, if it reaches that point, I don’t think 
you can do it. If there is sufficient stock they they will 
take it. 


Mr. Williams: The ring is some hard metal and it is 
just as hard on the inside as on the outside. 

Chairman: I think if you will break one in two you 
will notice just the inside of the ring looks hard but if 
you get down to the point where it looks like it is soft it 
is not worth while, as there is no stock left there. 


Now, there are cases where rings are worn consider- 
ably and if you rework them you have to have different 
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No bale tie is any stronger than its sealed joint. 
The improved Stanley Sealer is designed so that one 
pound pressure on the handles develops 150 pounds 
pressure at the crimping head. 

It is impossible to make a smoother or stronger 
sealed joint. 

Here are a few reasons why many mills specify the 
Stanley Bale Tie System: 


Smooth Safety Edges 
Smooth Safety Ends 
Rust-resisting Japanned Finish 
Exceedingly strong Sealed Joints 
that lie perfectly flat 
Stanley Sealer gives Super-Pressure 


Let us demonstrate the truth of these facts 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: Carotina’s Representative: 
THE STANLEY WORKS SALES CO. HORACE E. BLACE 
552 Murphy Avenue P. O. Box 424 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 


travelers, and one of the firms is now putting out a 
special traveler for that type of ring. That may be 
worth while, depending on how much is ground off of it. 


oF Hicu SpEED WINDERS 


Taking the next question, “What is the best speed for 
high speed winding?” We have been winding at different 
speeds and we have come along at last two or three years 
and found that we can wind about twice as fast as we 
used to. What is the best speed for high speed winding? 
How fast, how many yards per minute, can we run satis- 
factorily? Is there a limit on it? 

Mr. Long: Mr. Dilling, I say there is a limit to it. 
We find that on a high speed that we have more accum- 
ulation of what we call “slubs.”” When we cut the speed 
down we got better results. 

Mr. Winget: I think your experience has taught us 
that too high speed is a bad thing. 


Twist For THREAD YARN 


Chairman: I have another question here that is not 
on your list: “What is the best twist for thread yarn?” 

Mr. Winget: I would rather talk to you privately 
about that( (laughter). 

Chairman: Doesn't anyone want to tell what is the 
best twist? I am referring to ply yarn, thread yarn. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Dilling, | will answer that in a 
general way—if anybody can get the answer out they 
had better beat me—it depends on what you are making 
for one fellow. For instance, he will say a certain times 
the square root is the proper thing; another guy will 
come along and he wants say 33/100. But every fellow 
has his own idea as to what makes good yarn. For in- 
stance, we have a customer I know that thinks that five 
and a half to six and a half times the square is real 
thread yarn. When we had another customer who just 
as positively thinks that four and a half to five ts proper 
for thread yarn. I haven't answered the question, but 
the way it has been the last four years you have to put 
in what he says, whether you thought it was right or not. 
Just so he was satisfied. 

This ended the discussion. 
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Ask Protection for Canadian Mills From 
Japanese Imports 


Montreal.—The Canadian Allied Trades Association 
in a resolution passed at Torton requested “swift and 
decisive action” by the Federal Government to protect 
the Canadian textile and allied industries from “unfair 
and ruinous” competition of Japanese rayon and cotton 
goods in the Dominion market. 

The association claims the competition already has 
resulted in the closing down of textile plants, and with 
2,000 workers losing their jobs. 

The recommendation, forwarded to Hon. C. A. Dun- 
ning, Minister of Finance, and Hon. W. D. Euler, Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, claims that Japanese ray- 
ons, all duty paid, are entering Canada at approximately 
lic yard, while production costs of this material here 
are at least 17c a yard. Japanese cotton goods also, it 
was said, are being offered below the cost of production 
in Canada. 


McCott, S. C.—aAt the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders and directors of the Marlboro Cotton Mills, held 
at the McColl office here, D. K. McColl was re-elected 
president; C. O. Bridger, vice-president; F. F. Adams, 
secretary, and P. A. Gwaltney, general superintendent. 
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INGY, DIRTY, yellowed 

ceilings and walls caused 
by white paint that has turned 
yellow ... that’s ‘‘Wall Jaun- 
dice."’ 

This costly plant-wall dis- 
ease weakens light reflection, 
reduces plant efficiency. And 
its only remedy is another 
repainting ...its only cure, 
Barreled Sunlight. 


Immune to “Wall Jaun- 
dice,’ Barreled Sunlight re- 
mains bright, white, highest 
in light-reflecting power— 
year after year. It’s made with 
Rice Processed linseed oil— 
oil with the yellow color not 
**hidden’’ or ‘‘bleached’’—but 
taken out. It’s this exclusive 
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Rice Process that protects you 

. makes possible the Bar- 
reled Sunlight Surety given 
below. 


The non-yellowing feature 
of Barreled Sunlight is but 
one of the many that has 
made this white paint the 
favorite of industrial leaders 
everywhere. Send for the full 
story, and list of prominent 
users, contained in the book- 
let, ‘More Light with Lasting 
Cleanliness.”’ 

Address U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., 5—B Dudley St., 
Providence, R.1. Branches or 
distributors in all principal 
cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. 
P. Fuller & Company.) 


YOUR SURETY—We maintain that Interior Barreled Sunlight Gloss, 
the “‘Rice Process"’ White, will remain white longer than any oil-gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under the same norma! 
service conditions and according to our specifications. If it does not do so, 
we will give, free, enough Barreled Sunlight to repaint the job. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


THE PIONEER WHITE PAINT FOR LIGHT REFLECTION! 


= 
3 THE UPPER VIAL (A) contains , 
refined linseed oil commonly used 
in white oil paints. This yellow color disap- 
i the oil is mixed with white pig- 
it is still there will appear 
sooner or later in the form of ‘jaundice’ upon 
your ceilings and walls 
THE LOWER VIAL (8) shows how the same 
highly refined linseed oil, as contained in the 
upper viel “A, appears after treatment by the 
‘Rice Process.'" is almost pure white. . This 
“Rice Processed” linseed oil is the principal 
reason why Barreled Sunlight is whiter at the 
start, remains white, year after year; spreads 
and hides better; flows more easily 
AN 
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Special Sleying Weaving 


N weaving, the reed plays an important part in dis- 

tributing the warp threads in an even manner over 

the required width. Not only must the correct size 
and type of reed be used for the particular purpose, but 
the number of threads sleyed per dent should be in ac- 
cordance with the cloth. Usually, each dent contains the 
same number of threads depending upon the sett, counts 
of yarn and weave to be used, but occasionally, for spe- 
cial reasons, the sleying may be varied at intervals in the 
width of the reed, the main reasons being: 


(1) 

(2) 

The following are examples under group (1) of condi- 
tions which necessitate variations in the sleying in order 
to prevent faulty cloth: 


To avoid certain faults in the cloth. 
To obtain novel or fancy effects. 


(a) Where very thick and very thin yarns are woven 
side by side. 5 

(b) Where striping ends are used which are a great 
dealer finer than the bulk of the warp. 

(c) When fine cotton or silk ends are used to enhance 
the appearance of a cord stripe. 

(d) When an evenly sleyed warp would cause varia- 
tions in the position of threads from pattern to pattern. 
(e) Where there is a danger of threads “rolling.” 

(f{) When two or more weaves are used which have 
a marked difference in their interlacings of warp and 
weit. 

The following examples belong to group (2): 

(a) In order to alter the density of the cloth at reg- 
ular intervals in the pattern. 

(h) To allow a weak place to form in the cloth. The 
subsequent treatment in finishing acts upon the weakness 
and causes a novel effect. 

(i) To assist in the formation of a raised cord. 


(j) To give additional help to the weave in forming 
some special product. 

(k) In gauzes the ends covered by the crossing thread 
are of necessity sleyed in one dent. 


Corps, Errect THREADS AND STRIPES 


A fuller description of the foregoing examples is given 
below. 

(a) In some warps there is a great difference in the 
structure and thickness of certain ends. In order to 
prevent difficulties in weaving it may be necessary to 
allow one dent of the reed to each thick end, even though 
the finer ends may be sleyed in two’s or three’s. Occa- 
sionally, if the tying of these thick ends causes abnormal 
knots, it is advisable to allow the width of two dents to 
one thread. If one reed wire is removed at necessary 
intervals along the reed, the amount of space available 
for the thick end is doubled, thereby insuring that break- 
age risks are reduced to a minimum. 

(b) In many cloths fancy stripes are made by using 
silks or colored cottons which are finer in counts than the 
ground warp. If these thin ends are allowed to occupy 
the same amount of space as the quicker ground ends 
there will be a slight gap in the cloth every time such a 
stripe is used. In order to obviate this fault it is usual 
to sley the same number of ground threads in each dent 
all across the reed, and during sleying the cotton ends 
in the pattern are placed in appropriate dents in addition 
to the ground. Ends so “crammed”’ in the sley not only 
prevent weak places in the cloth, but the stripes them- 
selves are prevented from being covered by the ground 
ends on either side. The cramming causes the thinner 
threads to be forced onto the surface of the cloth, thereby 
enabling the fullest use to be made of the expensive strip- 
ing ends. 

(Continued on Page 23) 


It Boils Thin! 


B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


Manufactured By 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION---USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! . 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO.. 


~A KEEVER PRODUCT 
Has More Penetration! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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BELTING 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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News off the griddle’—the product 
of giant presses, turned out at a rate that 
consumes tons of paper every day. 


Newsprint—with its background of paper mills, pulp 
mills, the lumber camps—all the evolutions from tree 
to press room. And through it all the machines and 
equipment that make possible our modern require- 
ments: among them Cocheco Belting, prime favorite 
of the paper mills because its quality insures efficient 
service under the most strenuous conditions. 


Production, in every phase of modern industry, 
comes down to equipment. Efficient machines, 
ample power and the correct power transmission are 
essentials everywhere. The Cocheco Belting is such 
a frequent choice in so many fields because it delivers 
service—along with the power—that makes its use a 
constant satisfaction. 


The Belting Booklet on Request. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, New Hampshire PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


U.S. A. GREENVILLE. S. C. 
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Meikleham Shows Tax Refunds Are 
~ Not Profits For Mills 


N a communication to the Rome (Ga.) News Trt- 

bune, Capt. Harry P. Meikleham, agent for the Pep- 

perell Manufacturing Company, shows clearly that 
the cotton mills did mot profit by refund of impounded 
processing taxes. His letter, written primarily to fefute 
the opinion held by the public that the mills were profit- 
ing through repayment, is as follows: 

“T read, with a good deal of interest;.the Santa Claus 
story of the Roaming Roman about how mutch the’ mills 
would make from processing taxés)..Of course, everything 
about Santa claus is very interesting, and so is thisrarti- 
cle. But there is another side tovevery Santa Claus story, 
and that is that the whole thing is a myth. Unfortunate- 
ly, this story is one that people may not realize is not 
true, and so it may promote bad feeling instead of the 
good feeling that Santa’ €laus Stories usually produce. 

‘As a matter of fact, while the bookkeeping has not yet 
been completed, it has gone far enough to show that the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company will not make any 
profit on the return of taxes that the Supreme Court has 
just declared to be illegally assessed against the manufac- 
turers. 

It may not be generally known, but last summer, when 
doubt as to the legality of these taxes became very gen- 
eral, all cotton textile business virtually came to a stand- 
still. No jobber or converter, or even retailer, would buy 
cotton goods when he was confronted with the possibility 
of a loss of about 5c a pound on his purchase. 


Mrits SaHut Down 


“Tf you will take the trouble to refresh your memory, 
you will no doubt -recall that during the summer the cot- 
ton mills were either shut down or working on a very 
limited scale; and this was the reason. They simply 
could not sell the goods on account of this uncertainty 
hanging over the market. 

“This condition was seriously affecting employment. 
So the manufacturers and buyers got together and entered 
into contracts, which were published, that in case the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court, refunds would be made by 
the manufacturers to their customers of the full amount 
of the taxes saved or withheld or recovered, and on any 
contracts that had not been filed, the price of the goods 
would be adjusted downward to the full amount of the 
processing tax. 

“These contracts were general throughout the cotton 
textile industry. The only difference was that some of 
them provided for refunds for a greater length of time, 
and some for a lesser. But practically all cotton mill 
contracts provided for refunds for 120 days, and some of 
them went even further back than this. 


EXAMPLE CITED 


“So, take a cotton mill that made a contract last sum- 
mer, and suppose that it was only giving refunds for 120 
days. That would result as follows: On all goods ship- 
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ped since about September 8, 1935, the mill would have 
to refund to the customer the processing tax. If this 
contract has not been completed by January 6, 1936, the 
date of the Supreme Court decision, then every shipment 
after that date would have to be at the contract price, 
less the amount of the adjusted tax, which would run 
fromi 4% to, in many instances, well above 5c on the 
pound, depending on the character of the goods. 

“Not only is this true, but the goods that were shipped 
on September 8, 1935, were manufactured in the months 
preceding that date. About as rapidly as raw cotton can 
be put through the mill and turned into finished goods, 
would be four to six weeks. So that every shipment of 
goods that was made on September 8th, the processing 
tax was incurred in July or earlier. 


New INVENTORY 


“In addition to this when the company closed its books 
on June 30, 1935, to make its income tax retura to the 
Government, it showed many thousands of dollars of 
goods on hand that it had to show the values on; that is, 
its inventories. ‘These inventories were roughly about 
four months run of the mill, and were carried under the 
law at their cost price. The cost price then was calcu- 
lated to include this 4%c or 5c a pound processing tax. 
Now that this tax has been cut out, all the mills are going 
to have to go back and recalculate this inventory, and 
file a new tax return, and show this inventory value to be 
4c or 5c a pound léss than it was shown on the former 
return. And then we had to take stock on January 6, 
1936, and make the mark downs of 4%4c to 5¢ a pound 
on the goods in process of manufacture and the finished 
goods. 


‘These figures we have not yet been able to complete, 
but they will undoubtedly show a very large loss in in- 
ventory values for the mills. We paid all taxes for proc- 
essing until May, so the inventory loss will by no means 
be made good by the taxes that were held up and paid 
into court, as these taxes will be rebated or refunded to 
the customers in the main, and what is left of them will 
not take care of the loss on inventories. 


CONGRESS RESPONSIBLE 


“Now after all is said and done, the mills were not 
responsible for imposing this tax. The Congress of the 
United States put this tax on the mills, and when the 
Congress put the tax on the mills, they argued in the 
debates that the mills of course would have to pass the 
tax on their customers. Congress was warned that this 
tax was unconstitutional and illegal at the time, but that 
did not seem to make any difference. It put the tax on, 
and the mills paid into the Treasury of the United States 
about a billion dollars in taxes, which they have not got- 
ten back, and probably never will get back. After they 
had paid in this billion dollars, some of the mills found 
that they could not sell goods and pass these taxes on: 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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25% Increase in Production... 
20% Increase in Breaking Strength 


A well known southern cotton mill recently installed a 25% e Increase in breaking strength — approximately 
large number of our Model B spinning frames, equipped 20%.¢e Ends down per 1,000 spindle hours—32. 
with H & B Four-Roller Long Draft (part of the installa- Perhaps H & B Four-Roller Long Draft will give com- 


tion pictured herewith). parable results for you. Why not inves- 
Mill tests of this equipment were re- tigate: 
ported to us, giving the following data H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 
and results: COMPANY 
ns Cotton Preparatory and Spinnin 
30’s yarn, warp twist, 7%” cotton. e Pp g 


Variable speed spinning. e Spindle speed: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE, 161 Devonshire Street 


ATLANTA OFFICE, 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE, 1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 


-ROLLER 
SYSTEM 


minimum, 10,073 r.p.m.; maximum I11,- 
573 r.p.m. e Traveler speed: minimum 
4558 f.p.m.; maximum, 5254 f.p.m. e 


Increase in production —- approximately 
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Personal News 


J. B. Powell has resigned as overseer of the cloth room 
at the National Weaving Mills, Lowell, N. C., to accept a 
similar position at the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg. 


R. K. Ivey has been promoted from day second hand 
to night overseer of carding and spinning at the Haley- 
ville (Ala.) plant of the Alabama Mills Company. 


A. F. Fox, from Nashville, Tenn., has become overseer 
of weaving at the Haleyville (Ala.) plant of the Alabama 
Mills Company. 


J. Ben Doar, who has been connected with the F. W. 
Poe ‘Manufacturing Company of Greenville for several 
years, has been elected secretary of the company. 


W. D. Sanderson, of Wingfield, Ala., is now night over- 
seer of weaving at the Haleyville plant of Alabama Mills 
Company. 


Truman P. Handy, who has been in the fabric mer- 
chandising department of the Celanese Corporation of 
America, is expected to take charge of the yarn sales de- 
partment of the company on March Ist. 


G. R. Davis has been promoted from overseer carding 
and spinning at the Aliceville (Ala.) plant of the Alabama 
Mills Company, to superintendent of the plant at Haley- 
ville. 


H. E. Harden, who has been night overseer of carding 
and spinning, is now day overseer carding and spinning 
at the Haleyville (Ala.) plant of Alabama Mills Com- 
pany. 


S. Frank Jones has been appointed sales representative 
for the Carolinas for the Industrial Products Company, 
Greenville, S. C., at Greenville, S.C. In reporting this 
appointment last week it was inadvertently stated that 
he was also technical service man at the plant. The lat- 
ter position is filled by D. C. Jones. 


George C. Respass, of Jasper, Ala., has been granted 
a patent covering improvements in spinning frame con- 
struction. This is the latest of a long list of patents that 
have been granted him. One of his most successful in- 
ventions was that of a feeler motion for looms. 

Mr. Respass served 31 years as assistant superintend- 
ent and master mechanic at the Brookside. Later he 
was superintendent of the Walcott Spinning Company, 
Gulfport, Miss. He is now superintendent of the Jasper 
plant of Alabama Mills Company, and general master 
mechanic for the ten mills of that company. 


George D. Flynn, Jr., Fall River, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed by William M. Butler and James A. McDonough, 
receivers for the Hoosac Mills Corporation, as liquidating 
agent for the Butler Mill Division in New Bedford, Mass. 
Hoosac Mills Corporation recently won the suit in the 
Supreme Court of the United States which invalidated the 
AAA and process tax. Their Hoosac and New Bedford 
Cotton Mill Divisions are running at capacity at the 
present time. Some of the equipment from Butler has 
been moved into these two plants and is operating there, 
greatly increasing their efficiency. Mr. Flynn will take 
charge of the sale of the remaining equipment, consisting 
of opening and carding, spinning, box looms and other 
machinery and mill supplies. 
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Joins Whitin Organization 


In order to further round out its organization and fur- 
nish the greatest assistance to its customers, Whitin 
Machine Works, of Whitinsville, Mass., has recently been 
joined by Robert J. McConnell, who will have full charge 
of cotton mill service activities in New England and the 
Southern territory. 


Mr. McConnell’s mill training commenced upon leav- 
ing high school when he entered the York Manufacturing 
Company, at Saco, Maine. 
He left the York mill to be- 
come second hand of carding 
and later carder at the Pep- 
perell mill in Biddeford. In 
1918, he took charge of card- 
ing at Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Mills, in Salem, and 
some years later was pro- 
moted to assistant superin- 
tendent. In 1930, Mr. Mc- 
Connell was made superin- 
tendent in charge of the 
spinning mill, the position he 
held when he resigned to go 
to Whitinsville, recently. 

As the Naumkeag mill is 
the largest complete spinning mill in the world under one 
roof, with 163,000 spindles in addition to carding, spool- 
ing and warping equipment, Mr. McConnell had the 
opportunity to secure an especially broad textile training 
which should make him a valuable addition to the Whitin 
organization. 

Particularly well-known in civic and business circles in 
New England, Mr. McConnell is past president of the 
Textile Club of Boston, the Salem Kiwanis Club and the 
North Shore Council of Boy Scouts. At the time he left 
Salem he held the office of president of the Salem Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE H. WHALEY 


New York.—John Campbell & Co., well known manu- 
facturers of dyestuffs and textile chemicals, have sent out 
announcements of the death of George W. Whaley, presi- 
dent of the company. He died on January 19th. 


F. H. WASHBURN 


F. H. Washburn, for many years manager of the Wash- 
burn Printing Company, in Charlotte, died Monday at 
his home in Southbridge, Mass. During the many years 
he lived in Charlotte, he was well known to a large num- 
ber of textile men. He was a brother of A. H. Washburn, 
of Charlotte, who for many years was one of the most 
prominent textile machinery agents in the South. 


M. N. HILL 


Michael Newman Hill, 38-year-old World War veteran 
and Winget Mill foreman, died Wednesday evening at 6 
o’clock at his home in the Winget community, South 
Gastonia, following a two weeks’ illness from pneumonia. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Annie McGinnis Hill, 
two sons, David and Marshall, and a daughter, Josephine, 
all at home in the Winget community. 
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Air-photo of Andes Mountains, courtesy PAN-AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 
285 MADISON AVENUE maw Y¥ORR 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER BUFFALO LOS ANGELES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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Meeting Pace 


IN NEW YORK 
For TEXTILE MEN 


Executives of your industry have 


favored The Vanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments .. . ideal for entertaining. 


Spacious rooms with bath from 


FIVE MINUTES FROM CRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


Dhe 


ANDERBILT, 


~ 


NEW YORK 4 


Where Park Avenue Begins . . . at S4th Street 


Announcement 


As Southern 


Representatives 


George W. Walker 


P. O. Box 78 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 


P. O. Box 443 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


~ 


: RING TRAVELER co 
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Recent Developments In 
Bleaching of Cotton 
Piece Goods 


ROM a chemical standpoint, bleaching of cotton 
piece goods remains basically the same operation it 
was fifty or sixty years ago, the bleacher of today 
confining his interests to improvements on the mechanical 
side rather than in endeavors to improve basic principles. 
While it is true that the present day bleacher has a choice 
of a large number of chemical auxiliaries, kier assistants 
and so on, denied his old-time prototype, yet a good deal 
of the old procedure during processing has been returned. 

The first operation in bleaching is singeing, this con- 
sisting of the removal of loose hairs from the surface of 
the cloth; probably no process attached to bleaching has 
been subjected to greater improvement on the mechanical 
side in recent years than this. The early apparatus util- 
ized the principle of passing the fiber over a red-hot cop- 
per plate heated by direct fire. Later on coal was was 
used instead of a coal furnace for heating. The next im- 
provement was to dispense with hot plate and allow gas 
flames direct access to the cloth. The introduction of an 
improved form of gas and air mixing has done much to 
improve this particular type of apparatus. Machines 
utilizing the old system of singeing-plates are still in use 
for certain weaves of fabric. Research in connection with 
the newer alloys has resulted, in many instances, in the 
discarding of copper plates. Makers of singeing machin- 
ery are still experimenting in the harnessing of electricity 
as an auxiliary to the singeing process. Up to date, fair 
results have been obtained by using the electric current 
to elevate the loose hairs on the surface of the fabric 
prior to their removal by the usual gas singeing process. 
The ideal apparatus would, of course, dispense with gas- 
heating. Unfortunately, electricity has proved uneco- 
nomical in comparison with gas-heating as a means of 
performing the actual work of singeing the hairs. 

Kiers of ingenious and novel construction have been 
introduced to the bleaching trade during the last half- 
century; consider, for instance, horizontal kiers wherein 
the pieces are wound in open width on a roll which can 
be moved bodily in or out of the kettle by the use of a 
truck which carries the roll. Mention must be made of 
improvements to winch designs with the object of mini- 
mizing damage to the fabric. For example, there are now 
in existence winches provided with steel mechanism and 
non-splintering lathes in place of the old wooden ones 
thus circumventing graying, etc., of the cloth. 


The use of rubber bowls in place of the old wooden 
type in squeezing apparatus has been a noteworthy im- 
provement. Everyone working with wooden bowls is 
only too painfully aware how frequently they have to be 
returned, and how the splintering and deterioration of 
the wood proves so objectionable. Rubber compositions 
are now being used for lining wooden vats and tanks to 
provide them with a smooth stainless facing. 

It is generally conceded by the trade that the introduc- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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“Any practical mil] = 
will recognize this as de- 
Scriptive of Conditions in 


Because it brought such favorable comments, 


vic3s some of which we reproduce here, we are re- 
peating this December advertisement. May 
its message reach an executive in every 
mill where AMCO advantages 


can bring improvement 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Bidg., Providence, R. 1. 


— 
Juntus M. 


Managing Editor 
Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance__ _..$2 00 
Other Countries in Postal Union _.___ 4.00 


Single Copies —. 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Market Progress 


HE cotton tax muddle, which like the music, 

has been going ‘round and ‘round, seems 
about to come out somewhere. The whole ques- 
tion, of course, cannot be settled until it is defi- 
nitely known what Congress is going to do about 
the proposed new retroactive tax. 


The resolutions adopted last week by the 
three major cotton manufacturers’ organizations 
urging that mills make tax adjustments as read- 
ily as practicable, was doubtless a wise move. 
This was a matter that had to be handled. The 
sooner it can be taken out of the primary mar- 
kets, the sooner buyers and sellers can go ahead 
with new business. 


It is apparent that the potential demand for 
goods is strong. Most buyers have been cautious 
enough to stick pretty closely to nearby require- 
ments, but the need for large scale covering is 
frequently commented upon in the markets. 


New tax legislation is still a distinct threat in 
the market. There seems to be a growing doubt 
in Washington as to whether retroactive taxes 
can be levied. This doubt may develop enough 
strength to prevent the back-taxing advocates 
from having their way about it. However, there 
is still plenty of confusion in Washington and 
also a noticeable desire in some quarters to “pun- 
ish” industry for having started the fight that 
crumpled AAA. 

We feel that the manufacturers have succeed- 
ed in making out a strong case for themselves 
showing their position under the tax refunds and 
that the chances of escaping the retroactive tax 
measure are considerably better. 

It will be a real relief for everyone concerned 
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when the day comes again that a cotton manu- 
facturer can go about the business of running his 
mill free of the necessity of keeping one eye 
peeled on Washington. 


The Ellenbogen Bil 


B Been UNIONISTS appearing before a Con- 
gressional committee to urge passage of the 
Ellenbogen Bill, said just about what they were 
expected to say. They offered nothing new, 
nothing constructive. Instead they sang the 
same old theme song of hate and abuse of mill 
owners. 


The unionists are not interested in the facts 
of the case, economic or otherwise. They are 
obliged to know that the well being of the oper- 
atives demand upon the ability of the mills to 
operate steadily on a basis that will allow them 
to pay wages and all other costs. If they are 
deprived of this opportunity, and the Ellenbogen 
Bill would deprive them of it, there is left only 
part time work or complete idleness for the em- 
ployees. 


Yet the union leaders, while expressing deep 
and abiding interest in the welfare of the work- 
ers, are selhshly intent upon a course that could 
bring nothing but hardship to the very people 
in whom they profess so great an interest. 


The Ellenbogen Bill provides for shorter hours 
and higher wages. The effect on production 
costs and the ability of mills to market their 
goods at a profit needs little comment. 

In any discussion of textile wages; we feel that 
one point could be very well stressed at this 
time. That is the relationship between labor 
costs in the mills to all other manufacturing 
costs. This ratio is a fundamental factor that 
cannot be overlooked in any industry and is a 
vital point in arriving at the wage that any in- 
dustry can afford. 

Some time ago we published figures compiled 
by a competent cost engineer bearing upon this 
point. The figures showed that 58 per cent of 
the manufacturing costs in cotton mills, not 
counting cost of cotton, is represented by the 
amount paid labor. This is a higher percentage 
than that prevailing in any other basic industry. 
It is 19 per cent above the average. It cannot 
be disregarded in arriving at textile wages. 

By no method of calculation can labor’s share 
in textile costs be greatly increased unless some 
way is found to increase the hourly output and 
to generally place the industry upon a higher 
economic basis in regard to the price that the 
consumer will pay for textile products. 

The textile industry has made an excellent 
record in re-employment as business conditions 
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began to improve. Passage of any measure that 
would decrease employment would be a back- 
ward step affecting the very people who are 
listed as the beneficiaries under the measure. 

Union leaders, utterly without experience in 
the operation or management of the mills, are 
describing their bill as a panacea to the textile 
industry. Incidentally the bill bears the name 
of a foreigner, Austrian born, who when elected 
to Congress had to wait a year before taking his 
seat because he had not lived in America for the 
necessary seven years. 

The regulatory provisions of the Ellenbogen 
proposal, aside from the wage and hour provis- 
ion, add to its absurdity. 


Real News 


ee OTTON manufacturers of North Carolina 
have just been paid a compliment from an 
unusual source. It comes from Miss Lenroot, 
who is employed by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. It has been longer than 
we can remember when anyone in that depart- 
ment had a kind word for the mill men. 

Miss Lenroot, in commenting upon child labor 
conditions in this State, said that North Caro- 
lina is outstanding as one of the States in the 
matter of handling child labor. 

Just a few weeks ago the National Child La- 
bor Committee, in soliciting funds for its up- 
keep, cited North Carolina as a flagrant example 
of child-working cotton mills. A little later Wil- 
liam Green, head of the American Federation of 
Labor, came along with the same charge. 

When an official of the Children’s Bureau goes 
out of her way to compliment the mill men in 
North Carolina, by refuting such charges, that’s 
real news. 


Retailers Views On AAA Decision 


T HE following consensus of the views of retail- 
ers generally on the effect of the Supreme 
Court’s AAA decision is based on a check made 
by a well-known New York advertising agency 
which prepares promotional material for a buy- 
ing organization serving several hundred dry 
goods and department stores throughout the 
country. It comes to us through the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 


‘Two lines in department stores principally 
affected are cottons and foods. Department 
stores sell small food volume, consequently re- 
action here negligible. As for cotton goods, price 
structure, stores believe, is sufficiently firm to 
withstand shock with little more than minor ad- 
justments and temporary hesitation. In mean- 
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time, woolens continue firm, and advances on 
rayons and silks put into effect. 

‘Store inventories are so low that stores must 
buy. Buyers coming to market as usual and no 
brakes have been put on their commitments 
other than cotton goods that did not exist before 
the AAA decision. 

“Store executives believe period of unsettle- 
ment will be shorter and less severe than that 
following NRA decision for two reasons: First, 
NRA decision directly affected all industry 
whereas AAA decision directly affects only a 
few industries. Second, NRA decision came at 
time when recovery progress was weak and fal- 
tering, whereas AAA decision comes when recov- 
ery is making healthy strides. Stores believe re- 
covery trend is so powerful today that even if 
worst fears of those who deplore decision are 
realized, reaction on business will be spotty and 
temporary. ... 

‘Public confidence, with possible exception of 
scattered farm sections, in no wise shaken. Con- 
sumer demand will not slacken. 

“General price trend will continue up, due to 
sound causes, and public buying power will keep 
step with price advances.”’ 


An Encouraging Sign 


= being election year, it would be rash in- 
deed to predict just what will come out of 
the present Congress. One of the encouraging 
signs, we believe, is that Congress is at least 
giving more consideration to various types of 
legislation proposed to it. There is a tendency 
to consider the constitution along with new bills 
that was not very noticeable at the last session. 
The question has been raised by several commit- 
tees within the last week or more. 

Without dare risking a prophecy, we believe 
that Congress will at least be less hasty in shov- 
ing through measures so far-reaching that there 
is a “reasonable doubt” of their constitutional- 
ity. And that is a good omen. 


25-Year Service Records 
W* are compiling a list of Southern mill super- 
intendents who have served continuously 
in that position for the past 25 years, and will be 
very glad to have them, or their friends, send in 
their names and a brief notation covering their 
service records. 

We are also compiling a similar list of sales- 
men who have been traveling the textile South 
for the past 25 years, and want to make our rec- 
ords in both cases as complete as possible. 

Any help that is received from our readers in 
this respect will be greatly appreciated. 


> 
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Mill News Items 


LINDALE, Ga.—The installation of the latest type Saco- 
Lowell spinning frames, totaling approximately 31,000 
spindles, is now under way in Pepperell No. 1 Mill. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Asheville Cotton Mills have 
placed orders with Borne Scrymser for equipping the mill 
with their system of yarn conditioning. 


Newton, N. C.—<According to authoritative sources, 
the Edgar Weaving Company, manufacturing rayon tex- 
tiles at New Bedford, Mass., is planning to move South in 
the near future. Edgar Weaving Company is a subsi- 
diary of Colonial Mills, Inc., which also operates the 
Mid-State Cloth Mills at Newton. It is understood the 
management contemplates locating the Edgar plant in or 
near Newton. 


CHARLESTON, TENN.—The Charleston Hosiery Mills 
have been formed by R. Edge, who recently resigned 
from the Chas. H. Bacon Company, Lenoir City, Tenn.., 
and will be in production on infants’ 54-gauge anklets 
and half socks by the middle of February, operating 50 
machines. 

Mr. Edge, who was vice-president and assistant general 
manager of the Bacon Company, is president and general 
manager of the new company. L. Burch is secretary- 
treasurer, and R. W. Spencer and R. H. Jefferson are 
associated with the company. 


Smithfield, N. C.—Smithfield Mills, after having re- 
mained idle for nearly a year, has been purchased by a 
new firm known as the Smithfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany. A charter was secured this week with an author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000. The property conveyed 
to the new corporation includes the manufacturing plant 
and 65 dwellings located in the northeastern part of 
Smithfield and 239 acres and a number of dwellings at 
the old mill site in the southeastern part of town. 

D. M. Williams, one of the incorporators, who was 
superintendent of the mill for a number of years under 
previous management, will be actively in charge of the 
mill’s operation in the new set-up. 

Several thousand dollars is being spent for improve- 
ment and installing some new machinery. Workers and 
overhaulers have been working for the past month and it 
is thought that the mill will be in operation soon. 


Hicu Point, N. C.—High Point Yarn Mills, Inc., has 
been placed in temporary receivership by an order signed 
in Lexington by Judge Julius A. Rousseau, on petition of 
John D. Biggs, receiver of the Commercial National Bank 
of High Point. 

E. G. Watkins was made temporary receiver under a 
$2,000 bond and Carter Dalton was appointed attorney 
for the receiver. Officials of the firm are cited to appear 
before Judge Rosseau February 10th to show cause why 
the receivership should not be made permanent. 

It is set forth in the petition on which Judge Rosseau 
based his order that the mills are indebted to the bank in 
the total sum of $120,740.68 by reason of a series of 
notes executed between December 4, 1931, and January 
13, 1932, none of which has been paid. 

The petitioner alleges that the corporation owes num- 
erous other debts in addition to the notes, among them 
being $3,500 in due and past due taxes. He avers that 
the mills are not being properly managed and that they 
are in danger of insolvency. 
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Mill News Items 


Morristown, TENN.—-A representative of the Inter- 
woven Company, manufacturers of men’s socks, has been 
here conferring with R. H. Inman, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and others relative to locating a branch 
here. It was said he found labor conditions suitable. 

The company’s representative was seeking to lease or 
purchase a large building owned by Col. Charles H. Ba- 
con, Lenoir City, Tenn., and left here to confer with him. 


Buriincton, N. C.—The Baker-Cammack Corpora- 
tion, hosiery manufacturers, has leased the Aurora Man- 
ufacturing-Office Building on the west side of Webb ave- 
nue. 

The principal offices of the corporation, along with the 
dye and finishing plant and new knitting units, will be 
moved from the present plant in Graham, according to 
officials. 

Renovations to the building, new machinery, other ad- 
ditions and equipment will represent an expansion pro- 
gram involving approximately $100,000. The new plant 
is expected to be in full operation by May Ist. 


J. E. Baker, president of the corporation since it was 
organized and began business in this city in 1930, stated 
that 35,000 feet of floor space will be utilized in the ex- 
pansion program. The plant in Graham will be closed. 


Mooresvit_e, N. C.—The annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Mooresville Cotton Mills, Inc., re-elected 
the following directors: P. 5S. Boyd, Donald Comer, J. 
L. Harris, Julian S. Price, George W. Montcastel, R. M. 
Hanes, C. C. Johnston, Robert Lassiter, J. F. Matheson, 
J. P. Mills, C. P. McNeely, George W. Taylor, Mrs. S. C. 
Williams, Z. V. Turlington, I. F. Craven. 

The directors elected John F. Matheson, president: 
Robert Lassiter, chairman of the board; C. Robert John- 
ston, secretary-treasurer, and C, F. Clark, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Matheson, president, gave a report of the condi- 
tions of the mills and stated that a small loss was shown 
for the year after all taxes, etc., had been paid. He said 
that prospects for better conditions for the coming year 
are very encouraging. 


Plans for Reorganizing Consolidated 
Textile Corp. 


New York.—A further step in the reorganization of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, maintaining plants in 
Raleigh, Elon College and Shelby, N. C., Pelham, Ga.., 
LaFayette, Ala., and Lynchburg, Va., took place here 
over the week-end when it was learned that Judge Henry 
W. Goddard, at a hearing here, declared that it would be 
a “catastrophe” if the company was formed to liquidate 
and granted the concern permission to borrow from L. F. 
Dommerich & Co., prominent factors, sufficient money to 
create a revolving fund that should not be more than 
$50,000 at any one time. The loan would be in the 
nature of a priority. 

An adjourned until February 25th at 2:15 p. m. in the 
same court chambers was made at which time further 
consideration of salaries paid by the officers of the cor- 
poration, to themselves will be further taken up. On 
February 25th the issue of whether a trustee should be 
appointed or whether the present management: should 
remain in possession also will be concluded. 
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more yatn with thoie new rings! 


How many of your frames are running at reduced 
front roll speeds because of worn rings? lf you're 
looking for an IMMEDIATE increase in yarn output, you 
should get at least 10% to 15% greater delivery with 
new DIAMOND FINISH High-polish rings. That means 
that much more yarn, produced at lower unit cost, and 
of better quality. Talk it over with your super! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING BEM RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON. 2119 Coniston Place. Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 
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The company is attempting to obtain a $1,750,000 
RFC loan to be spent for installation of new machinery 
in all seven plants of the organization. At present the 
company’s only operating plant is in North Adams, Mass. 


Cotton Number of Texaco Star 


The Texaco Star, publication of the Texas Company, 
devotes its current issue to the cotton industry. To 
carry out the idea as effectively as possible, the cover 
pages of the magazine are printed on cotton cloth and 
the inside pages printed on paper that contains 50 per 
— cent cotton rag content. 

This issue of the publication contains seven interesting 
articles dealing with cotton, cotton manufacturing and 
some of the uses of cotton products. It is attractively 
illustrated throughout. 


— 


Industrial Raves Corp. Net Profit $608,012 


Cleveland.—The Industrial Rayon Corporation and 
subsidiary reported to stockholders that, for the year 
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ended December 31, 1935, the company made a net profit 
of $608,012, after depreciation, provision for Federal 
taxes and all other charges. This is about half the net 
profit of the preceding year, when Industrial cleared 
$1,340,121. 

The net earnings for 1935 are equivalent to $1 per 
share on the 606,500 shares of no par capital stock out- 
standing, contrasted with $2.23 per share on 600,000 
shares in the preceding year. The increase in the num- 
ber of shares is due to the issuance to officers during the 
year of 6,500 shares, at $30 per share, in accordance 
with options approved May 18, 1934. 


Carolina Aniline & Extract Co. Expanding 


The Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., Charlotte, will 
build at once a new $40,000 factory at 2308 South Boule- 
card here. Eight more identical units will follow the 
building of the new factory representing an outlay of 
$200,000, says G. S. McCarty. The expansion is made 
necessary by the growth of the business, now located at 
South Boulevard. 

Mr. McCarty, president of the company, predicts rapid 
influx of chemical plants and other lines allied with the 
textile industry of this section. The Carolina Aniline 
plant convedts oils for use in the textile industry in 
processing finishing fabrics. 


Report Increased Business 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., which operate plants 
making shipping cases in Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark.., 
Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., and Chicago, Ill., report 
a decided upturn in movement of shipping cases in all 
industries. 

In the textile industry they are finding a decided and 
growing demand for plywood shipping cases. For exam- 
ple, many dress goods and cloth shippers are adopting 
plywood cases, the company states. 

Prices of all types of shipping cases advanced moder- 
ately since turn into new year. 


Carrier Engineering Sales Convention 


Five hundred engineers, salesmen and dealers of Car- 
rier Engineering Corporation, who met recently at the 
company’s annual sales convention in Newark, N. J., 
were told by E. T. Murphy, vice-president, that new 
opportunities for air conditioning in the textile field 
pointed to the beginning of a definite movement towards 
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plant modernization and the first active demand for air 
conditioning since 1929. 

Officials of the Carrier organization were encouraged 
by held reports indicating increased interest in air condi- 
tioning for industries who were large buyers of air condi- 
tioning before the depression, and look for widening mar- 
kets in these fields, coincident with improved manutac- 
turing conditions. 

Special Sleying in Weaving 
(Continued from Page 10) 

(c) In double-plain and fancy suiting designs much 
use is made of the cord stripe. This is usually an end at 
least twice the thickness of the ground ends, and there- 
fore stands out very prominently on the surface of the 
cloth. Occasionally the stripe needs still further empha- 
sis, and this is accomplished by cramming a black cotton 
or silk thread down either side of the cord. These ends 
serve a dual purpose: the cramming tends to throw the 
cord into relief onto the surface of the cloth and their 
color causes the stripe to catch the notice of the eye. 

(d) In suiting cloths many stripes are made by using 
different weaves side by side. It is quite a common oc- 
currence for the total number of ends in the repeat of 
the pattern to be a number which is not a multiple of 
the number of dents in one dent. For instance, the pat- 
tern may repeat on 25 ends and be sleyed 3 per dent, 
therefore the first three ends of the pattern would not 
occur in the same reed every 25 ends but only once every 
three patterns. This may cause a marked difference in 
one certain section every 75 ends. In order to obviate 
this possibility it is usual for one dent per pattern to be 
sleyed 4 instead of 3, preferably at a place where a stripe 
occurs, thereby ensuring that all the patterns are alike. 
The extra end in one dent, because of its regularity in 
every pattern, will escape the notice of the eye. 


Hopsack WEAVES 


(e) Hopsack weaves have two or more consecutive 
ends interlacing exactly alike. If all the ends which 
weave the same are sleyed in the same dent it is more 
than probable that they may forsake their proper order 
and twist and turn about. Wherever possible, it is a 
good plan to arrange the sleying so that a reed wire 
separates two ends which weave alike. This insures that 
the rigid wire prevents any interchange of the position 
of the threads which might otherwise take place. If any 
other weaves are used alongside hopsack, the sleying may 
have to be modified in those portions of the reed where 
the different weaves occur. 


(f) When two or more weaves are used side by side 
in one cloth the number of intersections in each repeat 
of the weaves are not always alike. As an example, let 
us consider 2/2 hopsack and plain weave woven in 
stripes. If the set of the cloth has been calculated to 
accommodate the plain weave, then the portion woven 
hopsack will, owing to having fewer interlacings, be fairly 
loosely set. However, if the set is near maximum for the 
hopsack, the ends in the plain weave portion will be too 
crowded and consequently tend to buckle and form an 
uneven cloth. In some cases this effect is utilized in a 
novelty cloth, but it can be removed by sleying fewer 
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FROST-PROOF CLOSETS THAT 
LIVE UP TO THEIR NAME 


VOGEL, frost-proof closets 
for mill villagesand exposed 
places are known all over 
the country for their service 
and dependability. When 
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Meikleham Shows Tax Refunds Are Not 
Profit for Mills 


(Continued from Page 12) 
that a tax of around 33 1-3 per cent on the value of cot- 
ton was seriously impairing the sales of cotton goods, 
especially as many things which competed with cotton, 
such as jute and silk and wool and paper and other fibres 
were not being taxes. These fibres therefore were getting 
a part of the cotton business. Some of the cotton mills, 
to try to save themselves from bankruptcy, commenced 
suit to enjoin the Government from collecting this illegal 
tax. When some of the mills commended this suit, all 
cotton goods buyers demanded that all the mills resist 
payment of the tax so it became necessary that all of the 
mills join in it, to protect themselves from competition. 
Losses HEAvy 

“Cotton mills, as a whole, have, on account of this tax, 
lost a great deal of money in the last two years. The tax 
has.so increased the price of cotton goods that they could 
not be sold; that other untaxed competing fibres took 
away from them the cotton business. Payment of the 
tax required a much greater working capital, and the 
higher prices of cotton goods required much more expen- 
sive selling campaigns. 

“Instead of placing this on the manufacturers, who 
have already paid into the Treasury of the United States 
a billion dollars which they will never get back, and who 
had nothing to do with putting this tax on the manufac- 
turers and on the people of the country, let us put the 
blame where it belongs, and that is squarely on the 
shoulders of Congress, which passed the illegal and un- 
constitutiona tax law, that amounted to a great sales tax 
on the necessities of life. 


Prices Down, PreopLe PROFIT 


“Tt is stated that some two hundred million dollars 
were held up by this decision. Suppose that is true. The 
people of the country are making a very great profit by 
having the law declared unconstitutional, the prices that 
they will have to pay for goods should go down. 

“The Government should certainly not be allowed to 
reap a benefit from its illegal and unconstitutional tax. 

“Tt seems to me that the lesson to learn from this is 
that when it comes to Government and taxation, that 
there is not any Santa Claus, just as there is not any 
Santa Claus in real life.” 


Recent Developments in Bleaching Of 
Cotton Piece Goods 
(Continued from Page 5) 
tion of stainless steel, incorrodible non-ferrous alloys, 
synthetic resins and rubber coated kettles and vats have 
all played their part in achieving improved bleaching re- 
sults. The modern water mangle has cromium plated 
bowls on on rubber bearings and represents a great im- 
provement over the old type of brass bowl mangle. 

The modern tendency is to discard the method of kier- 
boiling the rope form in favor of kier-boiling in open 
width apparatus for this kind of plant has now fully 
proved its worth. Open width kiers of the horizontal 
type are now constructed with a capacity of five to seven 
miles of cotton fabric. The introduction of highly effi- 
cient chemical assistants for use during kier boiling has 
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furnished the bleacher with a means of achieving better 
and quicker results from the kier boil operation. There 
are quite a number of these assistants on offer and we 
could hardly mention them all. Melioran F6, Perpentol, 
Mulsoid KB, Calgon are all used for this purpose. These 
assistants are especially useful where the goods contain 
an unusual amount of impurities, for they greatly facili- 
tate the action of the alkali in softening the pectin, etc., 
encrusting the fiber. 

In conclusion, the above mentioned auxiliaries repre- 
cent the only radical change, from a chemical standpoint, 
that has occurred during the last fifty years or so, and 
the bleacher of today confines his interest more to the 
mechanical developments of this work.—Textile Colorist. 


Cotton Consumption Increases 


World consumption of all growths of cotton continued 
at a high rate during December, and American cotton 
constituted a substantially larger percentage of the all- 
cotton total than last year, according to the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. During the five months of the 
cotton season ended with December world all-cotton con- 
sumption ran at the record-breaking rate of 26,100,000 
bales per year. 

“World consumption of American cotton during De- 
cember this season was substantially larger than during 
the same month last season, while world consumption of 
foreign cottons was appreciably smaller,’’ says the Ex- 
change Service. “World consumption of all growths in 
December was in excess of that in the same month a year 
previous. World consumption of American cotton to- 
taled approximately 1,043,000 bales in December, as 
against 862,000 a year previous of foreign cottons 1,175,- 
000 bales, compared with 1,286,000, and of all cottons 
2,218,000 bales, as against 2,148,000. In consequence of 
the increase in consumption of American cotton and the 
decrease in consumption of foreign growths, consumption 
of American cotton constituted 47 per cent of the all- 
cotton total in December, as against only 40.1 per cent. 
in December last season. 


“In the five months ended December 31st world con- 
sumption of the American staple totaled 5,010,000 bales, 
or at a rate of almost exactly 1,000,000 bales per month 
or 12,000,000 bales per year. Production of American 
cotton this season, including city crop, is estimated at 
10,641,000 bales. Thus, if the world should continue to 
use American cotton at the current rate the carryover of 
American at the end of this season would be about 1.- 
300,000 to 1,400,000 bales less than that at the end of 
last season. World consumption of foreign cottons in the 
first five months of the season totaled 5,873,000 bales, or 
at the rate of 1,1¥5,000 bales per month or 14,100,000 
bales per year. With the foreign crop tentatively esti- 
mated at 14,900,000 bales, it would appear that the car- 
ryover of foreign cottons would be increased 800,000 
bales if consumption should continue at the present rate. 
However, there is a possibility that the large foreign crop 
will stimulate consumption of foreign growths during the 
latter part of the season. 

“It will be noted that world consumption of all cottons 
during the first five months of the season aggregated 10,- 
883,000 bales, which was at the rate of about 2,175,000 
bales per month or 26,100,000 bales per year. Since the 
world crop of all growths of cotton is estimated at 25,- 
541,000 bales, a continuation of the present world all- 
cotton consumption rate would result in a reduction of 
ee world all-cotton carryover by 500,000 to 600,000 

ales.” 
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VKMA-AVFFMAN 
BALL, ROLLER AND 
THRUST BEARINGS 


FOR EVERY LOAD 
SPEED ano DUTY 


~ 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD. CONN. US A. 


PRECISION 


GARLAND: D 
| LOOM PICKERSand & 
LOOM 


ARL AND Co 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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REPAIRED 


We will loan you a belt, 

without charge, while 

your old belt is being 
repaired 


GREENVILLE 
BELTING CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


nd 


| MURRAY LABORATORY 
Chemist and Bacteriologist 


Analytical and Consulting. 
Sanitary. industrial and boller water J 
analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 
general analyses. 

17 years experience 
121 W. McBee Ave. Greenvilie, S. C. 


BELTS 


— 


Paul B. Eaton ) 


PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
614 Muneey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Cerps 

U. 8. Patent Office 
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Japanese Output Larger 


The principle features of the Jap- 
anese rayon industry and trade dur- 
ing 1935 were a sharp increase in 
production, lower prices, smaller 
profits and a growing accumulation 
of stocks, according to a report from 
Tokyo to the Department of Com- 
merce. Compared with 1934 figures, 
rayon production increased about 43 
per cent, rayon yarn exports 27 per 
cent and rayon piece goods exports 
16 per cent. 

The outlook for 1936 indicates 
further restriction of production, a 
growing oversupply of yarn and a 
slight improvement in yarn and tex- 
tile exports. A further decline in 
producers’ profits also appears prob- 
able and this may lead to a cancel- 
lation of various new projects. 

For the eleven months ended No- 
vember, 1935, production of rayon 
yarn by the members of the Japan 
Rayon Association totaled 182,372,- 
500 pounds, compared with 125,028.- 
400 for the corresponding period of 
1934. Production by non-member 
mills in recent months has averaged 
about 8,000,000 pounds a month. 

Rayon yarn exports for the eleven 
months ended November, 1935, to- 
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taled 25,860,153 pounds valued at 
19,685,000 yen and rayon and rayon- 
mixed cloth exports were 385,628,603 
square yards valued at 117,339,000 
yen, compared with shipments dur- 
ing January-November, 1934, of 20.- 
680,533 pounds of yarn valued at 
20,957,000 yen and cloth to the value 
of 101,122,000 yen, comparable 
quantity figures not being available. 


According to a message from To- 
kyo, the Mitsui concern intends to 
form a company with a share capital 
of 10,000,000 yen for the manufac- 
ture of pulp for rayon out of cotton 
waste. By utilizing thus the waste 
from the Japanese spinning mills it 
is hoped to dispense with the equiva- 
lent amount of imported Canadian 
and Norwepian pulp. 
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Bell Calls Refund 
Plan Commendable 


W. Ray Bell, president of the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, issued the following state- 
ment: 


“The decision of cotton mill exec- 
utives at their meeting in Washing- 
ton, to recommend early refunds of 
processing tax moneys to converters, 
garment cutters, wholesale and retail 
distributors, in accordance with mar- 
ket contracts operative since last 
summer, in the face of reputed plans 
by three departments of the Admin- 
istration to re-levy these taxes 
through retroactive measures, is a 
brave and commendable action. 
Nothing will so quickly release the 
fears and uncertainties which have 
been the controlling elements in the 
recent stoppage of business transac- 
tions in the cotton cloth industry. 


“The greatest benefit from the 
quick release of these moneys is the 
renewal of confidence in dealings 
with members of an industry who are 
not afraid to live up to their con- 
tractural obligations even under the 
dire threat of Government confisca- 
tion through some method of retro- 
active taxation and in conflict with 
qualified legal opinion. This confi- 
dence is bound to pentrate all succes- 
sive stages of distribution down to 
the consumer, who will reap his re- 
ward in prices that are free from the 
burden of artificial costs. Should 
some undiscovered form of legislation 
be advanced at a subsequent date 
contemplating a reassessment of these 
taxes recently proclaimed illegal, I 
am confident that the market ideals 
of fair play and justice will insure an 
undivided condemnation of such con- 
fiscatory procedure from all elements 
of distribution.” 


Ozark Property Not 
To Be All Liquidated 


Gastonia, N. C.—The property of 
the Ozark Mills will not be liqui- 
dated entirely, said W. F. Kincaid, 
of Lincolnton, one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Ozark Investment Com- 
pany. 

‘“‘We do intend to sell off most of 
the spinning machinery,” said Mr. 
Kincaid, “and some of the other ma- 
chinery, but we are not going to dis- 
--pose of the building, land and houses. 
We may eventually establish some 
sort of manufacturing plant here.” 

C. L. Chandler, of Gaffney, S. C., 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Jackson Mills, both at High 
Shoals, and in two or three South 
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G. A. WHITE 4 CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Moistening Co. 
Jackson Molstening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Chariotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


TWO (2) MORTON BEAM }{ 
| DYEING MACHINES COM- | 
PLETE WITH PUMPS, AIR | 
§ COMPRESSOR AND AIR 

RECEIVER. IF INTEREST- 

ED, WRITE OR WIRE: } 
COCKER MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO., GASTONIA, 
N.C. 


WANTED—Position by experienced car- 
der and spinner. 15 years’ experience 
in color and novelty yarns. 42 years of 
age. Can furnish best of references. 
Address “C. 8. M.,” care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


MAN with textile sales experience wanted 
to act as assistant to president and 
sales manager for a yarn mill. Ability 
to direct work of salesmen is primary 
requisite. Energy, initiative and 
personality required. Address arn 
Sales, care Textile Bulletin. 


27 


Classitied Department 


WANTED 
' Experienced and capable salesrhan 
' for Southern Alabama, Mississippi 

and Western Florida, to sell com- 
plete equip- 
ment, specializing in belting. . Only 


| 

transmission 

thoroughly experienced mill supply ' 

| 

| 


power 


or machinery salesman will be con- 
sidered. Liberal commission set-up 
that should be profitable to qudii- 
Address “‘Capable Sales- 


fled man. 
care Textile Bulletin. 


man,”’ 


EXPERIENCED Master Mechanic wishes 
job. 12 years’ experience: can furnish 
good references. Address “D. L. X.,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


| Position as Superintendent of 

either weaving or yarn mills; am 

| both practical and technical mill 

executive, now employed with good 

| mill. Can give best of references. 

Address ‘“Superintendent,”” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


| Need Help? | 
Find your man through’s | 
Bulletin Want Ad 

| This Size Space $3.00 per 

insertion 


Carolina cities, is another of the in- 
corporators. 

The Ozark Investment Company 
bought the entire Ozark Mill prop- 
erty, including mill buildin,g ma- 
chinery, houses and land. 


Bids On Textiles 
Are Acked By U.S. 


Washington. — The procurement 
division of the Treasury Department 
called for bids on approximately 13,- 
000,000 yards of assorted textiles, 
which will be turned over to the 
Works Progress Administration for 
distribution to work relief stations 
throughout the country. 

Bids will be opened in the divi- 
sion’s offices here on February 7th at 
10 a.m. Delivery of the textiles is 
asked for not later than March 15th. 

The complete invitation follows: 
1,250,000 yards of chambray, type 
A, 28-inch; 1,250,000 yards of cham- 


bray, type A, 36-inch; 2,000,000 
yards of bleached muslin; 750,000 
yards of cotton suiting; 1,000,000 


yards of whipcord; 2,000,000 yards 
of bleached huck toweling; 1,000,000 
yards of terry toweling; 2,000,000 
yards of 42-inch bleached or 45-inch 


unbleached arrow sheeting (only 2,- 


000,000 yards needed); 1,750,000 
yards of birdseye. 
Ten Cotton Mills About 


To Reopen in Texas 


San Antonio, Tex.—Early reopen- 
ing of at least ten cotton mills in 
Texas has been made possible by in- 
validation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration by the United 
States Supreme Court, it is indicated 
by a survey just completed by the 
Texas State Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Of approximately twenty-five mills 
in Texas, more than half are now 
closed. Those that are to reopen will 
do so as soon as proper disposition is 
made of impounded AAA processing 
tax funds which were paid by the 
mills. 


Porter A. Whaley, executive vice- 
president of the association, announc- 
ed that the organization will continue 
to advocate a policy of “no Govern- 
ment interference.” He expressed the 
opinion that there is now a fine op- 
portunity for expansion of the cotton 
manufacturing industry in this State. 
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SELLING AGENTS for | 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Nester Co., INc. 


Selling Agents 
66-68 Worth St. New York 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Export 


MLIERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


DoMESTIC 


10-12 Tuomas Sr... New York 


| DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, &. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Business in cotton goods showed some 
improvement last week. Sales were larger and the price 
situation was firmer. The decision by the mills to begin 
immediate payment of money due on tax refunds is ex- 
pected to help the market. The adjustment will require 
a great deal of work, but good progress is reported. Buy- 
ers have generally been covering only for nearby ship- 
ment. Price for quick shipments were generally Mmgher 
on coarse yarn gray goods, and a number of other con- 
structions. 

Sales of print cloth demonstrated the stronger tone. 
There was business early in the week on 39-inch 80 
squares at 7 9-l6c, but by noon this price could no 
longer be negotiated, and there were sales at 75¢c. ‘The 
38'4-inch 5.35 yard 64x60 seemed definitely to have 
advanced to 55¢c, and sales were made at that figure for 
contract delivery. 

In sheetings, trading was confined to relatively small 
quantities and these usually were for quick deliveries. 
There was some evidence of broadening, however, as a 
greater number of buyers came in for the small amounts. 
Occasional checking of price possibilities on contracts 
was interpreted as evidence that a need for goods existed 
and will be reflected in more buying when the tax situa- 
tion begins to clear a little. 

Narrow print cloths developed no changes and only 
scattered sales were being made. Buyers appeared inter- 
ested only in fill-in lots and would not lay down future 
commitments. 

The carded broadcloth division continued to resist 
pressure for concessions. The 80x60s were held firmly 
at 6%c in the tace of substantial bids at even money. 
On 100x60s, 8¥ec was paid for nearby deliveries, and 
mills consistently turned down propositions for any ship- 
ments this side of March at 8c. 

In the fine goods markets there was some moderate 
inquiry which produced a few sales. Buyers were still 
somewhat wary of later commitments, but there were 
nevertheless a few moderately good contracts placed on 
lawns and on some other fine yarn staples. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4'% 
Gray goods, 38™%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in. 80x80s 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 848 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s | 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce _ 19 
Denims | 14 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 9% 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The demand for yarns last week 
was almost entirely limited to small supplies for spot or 
prompt shipment. A few buyers placed orders for March 
and April delivery, but these were exceptions, Near the 
end of the week, both buyers and spinners were busy 
trying to figure out processing tax refunds. 

Earlier in the week business was checked by the threat 
of the proposed new retroactive tax on cotton. Prices 
were generally irregular and pubished quotations were 
usually regarded as nominal. There was little change in 
prices during the week. 

Spinners and distributors can not be accused of delay- 
ing adjustments though they have no intention of being 
swept off their feet by ill-informed demand for impossi- 
bly low prices. Some consumers, nevertheless, are being 
offered yarns at prices too low to be other than tempo- 
rary. This is seen in a realignment of differentials in 
the several counts, rather than in a lower basis. How- 
ever, the basis for 10s is not fully established so long as 
some spinners are willing to offer higher counts at prices 
that point to a basis for 10s as low as 23c. 

Prices, in general, are now approximately close to 
actual supply and demand and as many consumers are 
said to hold less than a normal supply of yarns, the price 
ideas of the larger yarn sources may be expected to exert 
firm influence on values. Price irregularity will tend to 
disappear as the tax decision moves deeper into the 
background and as the demand for yarn, halted tempo- 
rarily by the higher court decision, again becomes a 
dominant factor. 


Though demand is light there are spinners that have 
not yet caught up with promised shipments. They are 
in a position where customers are determined to force 
them to pay price differences between net contract prices 
and what must be paid on the open market. A number 
of legal entanglements threaten as a result of their having 
booked business too much above their productive ca- 
pacity. 

Manufacturers need yarns and spinners want to sell 
but both are afraid to do business under conditions now 
confronting the cotton textile industry. The only thing 
they can hope for is that the period of delay may be 
made as short as possible. New business and shipments 
have been about equal to those of December. 


Southern Single Skeins 26s 30 

Ss 24 -24% 30s 32 -33 
10s 24 -25 40s 39. 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 

- Rs 5 -2 
26s 30 12s . 26% -27 
30s 88 16s 2714-28 
-.. 20s 28%- 
40s 3 

Carpet Yarns 
Southern Single Warps Tinged anata. Ss, 3 
_and 4-ply 254%4-26% 

Ww nite carpeta, 8s, 
2 - an -ply 
> Part Waste insulating Yarns 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 27% - 

Warps 12s, 2-ply 28 

&s 2414-25 i6s, 2-ply 29 
10s 25 -25% 1£$£$%QOs, 2-ply 31 -31% 
Southern Frame Cones 

- 941 - 
20s 27 108 
24s 29 «6-30 12s 25-25% 
268 30-81 14s 25 %-26 
30s 32 -33 16s 2% -26% 
36s 35 -36 2614-27 
40s os ~28 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 22s 7 28 -28% 

&s 24%-25 24s 28%-.. 
10s 25 -25% 26s 29 14 - 
12s 25% -26 28s 31 
26 -26% 30s 8B 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. = 


Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


> 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 
Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


$28 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Autbor of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


= 
= 
“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,"’ by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile = 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practical 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(1389 pages), and “for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods.” | 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


OPELIKA, ALA. 


PEPPERELL Co. 


Cars, cars and more cars, parked in every available 
space about the mill. Every operative must have one; 
truly it was an impressive sight, and splendid proof of 
prosperity. 

It has not been so long ago that only the officials 
owned cars. Now they are as common and as necessary 
to the average worker as to the superintendent. 

Pepperell now has a pretty postoffice right at the mill, 
a full grown one, too, and people get their mail addressed 
to “Pepperell, Ala.” 


I did not get to finish my work here, and will have to 
return in the near future, Found mail there calling me 
home. But I did see a lot of fine people on the second 
shift. They are such delightfully friendly people, too. 


The office is very attractive and Pepperell products 
are nicely displayed in a big glass show case, just as 
they are at the larger plant at Lindale, Ga. 

Homer M. Carter, agent, is as genial and likeable as 
ever. He was going on a trip somewhere, but made sure 
before leaving that “Aunt Becky” would be looked after. 

J. M. Baum is assistant agent and R. B. Horsley is 
production manager and designer. 


The product is varied; drills, twills, jeans, narrow 
sheeting, print cloths, suitings and broadcloths—says 
Clark’s Directory. And, by the way, we wish to ask our 
subscribers to be patient—the new Directory is a little 
late, but will be promptly mailed out as soon as it is 
finished. If mills would all send in their data promptly, 
the Directory would be out on schedule time. But some 
just will not attend to this little matter, and then will 
grumble about delays. 


Overseers at Pepperell are: A. A. Haddock, carder; 
H. L. Lanier, spinner; D. D. Golden, weaver; —. —. 
Beck, master mechanic. 


On second shift, W. B. Dial is carder. He says tell 
his friends he is still bald-headed. His first work was in 
Laurel, Miss., for Dan Clark, who is now overseer card- 
ing in Winnsboro, S$. C. Mr. Dial was glad to see some- 
one who knew his former overseer. 

Others in the card room who take the TextrLe BuLLE- 
TIN are R. L. Moore and Leon Doler expert card grind- 
ers, and D. D. Ganus, section man. 

C. M. Moore, second shift spinner; Tom Abernathy, 


Jack Jolly, Claude Starnes and W. G. Smith are progres- 
sive section men in spinning. 

In weaving, R. C. Plant and C. H. Gladin are second 
hands and are on second shift; S. G. Taylor, L. R. Jones 
and Coy Adkins are among the progressive loom fixers 
who read and keep posted on textiles. They don’t pro- 
pose to get in a rut. 


C. M. Duke, overseer the cloth room, was out sick. 
Hope he has recovered and that I'll see him next time. 

Pepperell has a nice church, a grammar school and a 
wonderfully pretty village. Operatives take pride in 
their home surroundings and have lots of flowers in 
summer. 


There is a village doctor and nurse to look after the 
health of the community, and a first-class drug store to 
fill all such requirements. In fact, Pepperell is a splen- 
did all around little town, quite independent of Opelika. 


BATH, 5S. C. 


AIKEN Mitts, INc. 


We've just been to “Clearwater” so now we will take a 
“Bath.” But, no doubt, owing to the extreme cold 
weather, it will be safer to wait till the “Fourth of July.” 

This mill has been adding new machinery and making 
other improvements, but it will be hard to improve the 
beauty of their products, which is mostly scrim, marqui- 
ettes and other popudar curtain goods. 

D. A. Purcell is superintendent and well liked; C. E. 
Reams is overseer carding, and J. L. Smith is one of his 
wide-awake second hands. 

G. W. Farmer is overseer spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Mr, Farmer has truly had his share of trouble the 
past year. He lost his wife; and his son, Harry, a high 
school student, aged 19, was injured last September in a 
football game, was in the hospital for weeks, had three 
operations and may yet lose his leg. The thigh bone was 
split. This makes me more than ever averse to this par- 
ticular sport, which is so terribly dangerous. 

F. S. Kirby, overseer weaving, is a son of the weave 
room overseer at Columbia Duck Mills, Columbia, S. C. 
He has not been with the company very long, but has 
made friends here, and says he likes the place and people. 
He was formerly superintendent of Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

R. D. Dockins is still overseer the cloth room, and 
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surrounded by pretty girls, with this difference since last 
year—his charming wife is now one of the number. 


Quite a few of the Langley Mill operatives have been 
fortunate in securing work at Bath and Clearwater since 
Langley closed down. It is really pathetic to see that big 
fine mill idle. But it is not the only one that has been 
forced to close the past several months for various rea- 
sons. 


CLEARWATER, S. C. 


THe SEMINOLE MILLS 


This mill has been changed from cotton to rayon goods, 
and unlike most such mills, carding and spinning is done 
right on the spot. Most rayon weave mills buy the yarn. 

The rayon comes to Seminole looking like a strange 
new high grade cotton; but the finished product of va- 
rious plain and fancy weaves is a triumph in Southern 
textiles. 


J. L. Brannon, superintendent, was formerly with the 
Langley Mills, and was long ago introduced to readers 
of this department as a man careful of details and thor- 
oughly capable. If he succeeds in getting all those looms 
on silk without losing his hair or his patience he will be 
almost super-human. Certainly he has a real job on his 
hands. 


C. L. Busbee is carder and spinner; J. U. Eidson, over- 
seer weaving; Sim Corley, who used to be with what is 
now called Spofford Mills, of Wlington, N. C., is overseer 
of the cloth room; J. H. Kelley, master mechanic, and 
B. W. Baker, office man. 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


HIGHLAND Co., Miri No. 2 


Superintendent C. N. Steed has been here 30 years, 
but doesn’t look it nor feel it. His office is in the very 
top of the high tower, and he runs up and down those 
steps as nimbly as a boy of 16. (The climb made me 
weak in my knees! ) 

M. L. Sutton, one of the best loom fixers here, had 
just died at the age of 35. He had done his regular day’s 
work and passed away that night, leaving a wife and 
three children. 

Highland Park Mill no longer makes ginghams but is 
turning out as perfect broadcloth and fancies as the writer 
has ever seen. It takes good carding and good spinning, 
also good management of looms, to turn out such goods 
as are made here, so it is evident that everybody pulls 
together for mutual good. I was pleased to meet the 
splendid overseers, who all seemed in love with their 
work, and were so courteous to me. 

Charles Jones is overseer carding on first shift, and 
T. R. Foster on second shift. Mr. Foster was the only 
one of the second shift overseers that I met. J. J. Pow- 
ell is overseer spinning; G. F. Wallace, overseer weaving; 
W. E. Culberson, overseer the cloth room; H. A. Lucas 
is spinner on second shift, and W. A. Steed, son of the 
superintendent, is second shift weaver; Murray Rogers, 
master mechanic. 
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SHAWMUT, ALA. 


Wuere | Hap Luncu FRIENDS 


Just can’t pass through Shawmut without stopping to 
see our former LaGrange, Ga., friends, Mr. and-~- Mrs. 
John McKinney and family. John and “Uncle Jeems’’ 
were almost inseparable companions every minute they 
were not working, and I have no truer friend than “Lin- 
nie.” 

I have never known finer home makers or better man- 
agers than the McKinneys, and have never seen two 
people work better in double harness. He has no big 
job—is just a loom fixer—-but they are saving money 
and buying real estate. 

How do they do it? Let’s see. Linnie keeps one 
boarder at $5.00 per week and her husband pays $5.00. 
She has a cow, chickens and a fine garden, and she 
stays home and looks after them. 


Margaret, aged eight, goes to school, and helps her 
mother piece quilts and does lots of things when at 
home. The cow pays for her keep, and then some, and 
the garden is never bare. Linnie cans everything possi- 
ble, always has delightful meals, pays insurance, buys 
her own and Margaret’s clothes—always looks well dress- 
ed, too—and often saves a little money from her ten 
dollars a week, while John is paying for lots and lumber 
to build houses on them. And happy? Well, anyone 
who doesn’t believe it, just visit in this perfectly kept 
mill home at Shawmut. 

Of course, these good people have never fooled their 
time or money away on labor unions. Mr. Gorman has 
not bought cigars, pullman car tickets nor paid hotel 
bills with any of the McKinney earnings. They had 
higher aims in life. They are honest, God-serving peo- 
ple, who do not want a cent they have not rightfully 
earned. They have confidence in the company they 
work for, and are proud of the chance to work, and to 
live in the nice comfortable home provided for them. 


There are plenty of fine people in our mill village who 
have never been contaminated with poisonous influences 
or propaganda that flood our country. But there are 
very few who are “managing their affairs as efficiently as 
the McKinneys. 

Would like to hear from any others who are managing 
this well, for certainly everyone is interested in having 
something, and all need lessons in thrift. A leaflet from 
real life, like the above, should encourage and inspire 
others to “go and do likewise.” 


For 
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outhern Sources of Supply 


4 For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
-. equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
40 are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
| of real value to our subscribers. 


. ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt. L. & #£York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. 


Ligon, Greenville, 8. C White, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bldg... Spar- 
AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- ranburge. & C.. J Cantw Alevrander Azsat on er: orn 
a ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Blde.. 
7 C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidge., Birmingham, Ala., I. H. Kel- 
: more, Md.. Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Megr.; Birmingham, ley. Mer. Stocke carried at sonventent potnts« 
, Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, CROMPTON 4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass 
N om Johnston Bide.. William Parker, Mer.; Sou. Plant. Charlotte. N. C 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bide., W. G. May. Mer.; Dallas, J DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. woe. a" 
. Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell ohn ©. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
a Bide... K. P. Ribble, Mer.:; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., Ashiey, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta, Ga. 
ds F. W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. L. DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
4 Crosby, Mgr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. 1 DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensbore, N. C., Greenville, S. C 
Orth, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 ©. well. Bast Radford. Va 
¥ 5 a., 18 No } e St., D. M. McC , Mgr.; ; 
5 Washineton. D. C.. Southern Bide.. H. C. Hood, Mer. 4 
a AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
j ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E pelt ek Dine pete Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare 
St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. per, 
: AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div 


7 AMERICAN ee Co., Providence, R. L. Southern Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs,. Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer —Technical. Sou 
ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), W. First St.. Charlotte. N.C. Reps., L. Green, H. 
_ Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. Constable, W. R. Ivey hariotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M 
T Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN GO., Inc., Providence, R. 1. Frank John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 115 Providence Bidg.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. ¢ J. M. How 
W. Johnson, Sou Mer.., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., ard. 136 S. Sori St. Co d. C.: yte Dimon 
- J Buck. 1615 ; ng St. neor yn, or 

Robert E. Buck, Box $04, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. uck, Court Apt.. olumbus. Ga.: J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.: Tom 


12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Hunteville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.: 215 Central Ave.. S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS 4& REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 848. Greenville, 8S. C. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High St. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. 

BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 


Tavior, Newnan. Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., 
Chemicals Dept... Wilmington, Del. 
Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Blidge., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira. N. Y. Sou. Rep.. 
John D. Lutes. P O. Box 1551. Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 5681. Charlotte. N. C. 


“eo SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


inc., E .t.. The R. &a H 
R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 


Maas. Sou. 


Sou. Office, 31 W. FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Plants. 


McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. N 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N.C. Sales Howe Sou Sales Moe Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 mond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg. Law Bide. Norfolk. Va. WA 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield. W Va.: J. Cc. Bor- 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph den, Greensboro. N. C.: H. CC. 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Willlam J. Moore, W. Black, Greenville. Ss. Cs 
Woodside Bidg.., C. Plowden, Griffin, G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 

leton, Dallas, Tex.;: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidge., Char- city. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
otte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- ¥ ariotte 


Moshell. Charleston. 8S. C.: G..P 
F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.: H 


. Stigen, Mer. 


ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa? Sou. Rep... N. W. GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. Cc. yr and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
TH N arleston, Aiston. Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., P 
Bide, SONS CO. in Senn wou. Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 
CAMPBELL co.., JOHN. 75 Hudson St.. New York City Tex... M. Wise. W. O’ Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla... F 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O, Box 432, West Point, Ga; Mike D. Hathway, BF. Dunlap. Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Dam. Ala. R. T. Brooke. Mgr.; Chattanooga. Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
enn ox, | : Louisville, y., E Myrick, Mer 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5S. C. Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. J. H 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, Barksdale. Mer.: New Orleans. La.. B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond. 
N. Hicklin Mer.: San Antonio. Tex. L A Uhr, Mer.: 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. ou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.; W. J. Selbert. Mgr.; Dallas. 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 

CHICAGO MILL LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow. Execu- GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., oon. N. J 


tive Offices, 111 W 
Piymouth, N. C., 
(“hicago, Il. 

CIBA CO., Inec., 


Washineton St 
Helena, Ark 


Piants at: 
Tallulah, La.., 


Chicago, Il] 
(Greenville, Miss.. 


Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 


Sou. Offices, 619 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 8S. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. QO. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.: . LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc... Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Blidg.. Greenville. S. C.: C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 451, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta. Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.. Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co... Atlanta. Ga 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Tayter, 1414 Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 


New York 
Winston- 


Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring S8t.., 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Bldg... 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass Sou 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden. 
Gossett, Greenville. S. C.: Wm. J. Moore. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 
GILMER CoO., L. H., Tacony, 
Rep., William W. Conard. 
Distributors: Ala bama— 


N.W.., 
hi arlotte. N. C. 

Reps., Russe - A 
Griffin, Ga.: Ralph 
Greenville, S. C.: W 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenwood. Sou. 
Owens-Richards Co.. Inc.. 


Sou. Factorv 
Mill Supp), 
Birmingham 


Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp.. 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inec., Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co.. Macon 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi-——-Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mil! 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Balley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. B. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 


¥ 
& 
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mond; Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, | 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. agent): | 
amson Harlan, Kentucky ne Supply Co.; uisville, | 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. 8. Morrison & | 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham. Dillon Supply | 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron. O. Sou Co.; Elizabeth City, Blizabeth City lron Works & Supply Co.: | 
Reps.. W. C. Killick. 206-207 H 7th St. Charlotte N ©: P R Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High | 
Eockels, 141 N. Myrtie Ave., Jacksonville, Fila.; Boyd Arthur. Point. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Co.: Lenoir. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N Bernhardt-Seagie Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, | 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmi: gton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby. | 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.;: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louls- Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Cv.; Columbia, Columbia 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W Broad St., Richmond, Va.; Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City. 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
vufor ros., Inc. Salesmen-—E . Olney, 101 Gertrude St.., 
W Davis, Graton & Knight Co, #18 Vine St. Philadelphia, Pa, Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
‘tee St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 27th Piace S., Birm- 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. I senate Ala.: R' T Rutherford 1818 Hardi Plac : 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St.. St. Louis, Mo.: a a., . Ruthertora, arding Place, Charlotte 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.;: Roger W 
Allien, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, S. C. 
Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New | 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 iotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, | 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Asst. to Res. Mgr. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom | 
Co., Charleston, 5S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, W. WL. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office. | 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley James 1. White, Amer, Savings Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Co., Tampa, Fia.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanoo,a Tenn.; J. H. Shuford 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensboro 
Columbus [ron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At N. C.: BE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville N Cc | 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co . ae 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Keith NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J Sou. Reps 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply C: Memphis KR. B Macintyre, 801 E Bivd Charlotte, nN. C.: G H Small 799 
Tenn. : Lewis Supply Co.. Helena. Ark. : Southern Supply Argonne Ave., Atlanta (7a W arehouse ‘ hattanooga 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville. Ky.; Standard enn 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St 
aie, 4 Sou, rior, ey, Sot 
| HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box #72, Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney 
Sou. Reps.. Samuel ~ S.C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 
r 34 rfax, a.; L. R nruh, P. O ox 
N N. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Chariotte. N. C.. Lewis VW 
gg Bank Bian Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte. N.C 
Ga. J. C. Martin. Aet.; Johnston Bldg. Charlotte N 5. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville. 
c.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fre lickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives Bedford, Mass Sou 
Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps ant, St., G 4 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
> ACHINE co H J. Sou. Rep. Caro Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. N. C 
PO Rox 520 Charlotte N ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J Sou. Rep 
CO.. E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St. Philadelphia, ©4win W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Square Blde.., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm 
Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.;: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First Nationa! Bank low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Dan PERKINS & SON, Inc., F., Holyoke, Mass 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2 *eachtree. Apt. No. 45 ; | ae. 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Orleans, La.: B. BE. Dodd. 883 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La nage. A. K. Buxton, Pe O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. #tson, P.O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C 
Rep., Jas. B. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C SONS. J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
- ester. Mass. Sou. Office and actory an annery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For 
Plant, 244 Forsyth Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Melchor, Mer syth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mgr.; Reps., J. W 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 6, Dallas, Tex 4 SAY, es on 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J | | 
H. Mason. P. O. Box 897. Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Elizabeth Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 5. S ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mass Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala Bivd., Greenville, S. C.. John R. Roy, representative. 
JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou Rep., W SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.. 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Greenville, 8S. C. 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastone Haw SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 4p. Goller, Greenville. S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass 
Co., Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, = SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps 
Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney. 158 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co E. Main St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. O Masten, 2308 5S. Main St., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gaerland Co.. Louisville, Ky Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 200 Wood 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 er . Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
side Blidge... Greenville. S. C.: Dantel H Wallace Sou. Agt, so tanburg. Atlanta. Columbus. Nashville. Newark and Boston 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C.. Charlotte, N. C.. Burlington ic SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
bin. C., 908 Lakeview St., ‘Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta. 
ee, 1115 Sout th St., J hiladel Ga., 113 Courtland 8t., 8.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga st Big et La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 
phia, Pa. Southern Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1055, Cnar SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- | 
lotte, N. C. daa ac lina Specialty Co., Charlotte N. C. | 
LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 5. ©. SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office 
LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, pene. a 1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave.. 5.W.. | ler: Dallas Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Mer.; Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bidg.. D. Alexander: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
leans, 614 8. Peters St. c . Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terming! Storage Corp., 317 N | 
LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 5.©. 17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush S8t., | 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAVORSTOS-MA>- Norfolk, Va. 
HATTAN. Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave.. Providence. R ! Sou 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham. SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Co. n SOUTHERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen emison Co.; Montgo y. SOUTHERN TEXT! | 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. 
Co.: Miam!, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- Bia Ae . Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn | 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. g., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- | 
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mery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
‘Steen. Greenville, S. C.: John A. Harris. Greensboro, N. C.; 
._R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave.. 8.W.. Atlanta. Ga UH. 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDOLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s. c.. H. B. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Greensboro, N. C. W. Cain 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-ftewart Fence C onstruction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Avandale Estates, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co.., 1649 
Main 8t.. Columbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, 8. C.; R. BE. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Blde.. Wilmington, N. C.;: Baéwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave... Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
cs Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St.. Augusta, Ga.: The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon. Ga.; 
D. BE. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE co., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. eys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


TEXTILE BANKING CO.. 65 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., eee A. Durham, 1112 Commercial! National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. ma 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta 8t., R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bid *Chariotte, N. C., 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co.. 908 James Blidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bidg.. 
W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bidg.: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Didg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Bidg.; *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidge.. A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. Il Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Chariotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.;: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morcan's, Inc.., 
111 W. Broad S8t., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave.. E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co.,.110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc.. 230 Sist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 158 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 8S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E.. Ga. 


VISCOSE CoO., Johnston Bldg., Chariotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.;: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., Ww. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
~™ Charlotte Office; Il. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING co., Whitinsville, Mass. 
oo. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
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Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Brunin 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Taiter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4617 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Special Sleying in Weaving 
(Continued from Page 23) 
ends per dent in the plain weave section than in the 
hopsack. 
NOVELTY AND WEAVE EFFECTS 


(gz) In this case the sleying is varied for the sake of 
novelty only. Usually it is in the ladies’ dress goods type 
of cloth where the idea is used. A simple example is the 
cotton “haircord” dented 2 and 1. Certain reeds or 
groups of reeds will only contain a fraction of the number 
of ends allotted to their neighbors, and thus stripes of 
thick and thin places appear warp-ways down the cloth. 
One fault of this type of design is that there is no definite 
line of demarcation between the stripes and the loosely 
woven series of ends appear a trifle ragged ‘at the edges 
of the stripe. A good plan to obviate this fault is to 
have an end of thick cord or a group of tight ends be- 
tween each stripe so that there is something definite to 
catch the eye. By means of special simple mechanism 
the weft can also be made to form in a similar manner to 
the warp and very effective thick and thin checks result. 

()h . Special features in a cloth may be developed or 
accentuated during the finishing process. Even so, the 
formation of the cloth has to lend itself to the treatment 
given, and in one case at least the method of sleying pro- 
vides a means to assist in the formation of a novel fabric. 
In an example of this method the ends are sleyed 4 per 
dent for 4 reeds and 1 per dent for 4 reeds, and a very 
thick weft is interlaced in plain weave order. The cloth 
is “crepe” finished, and an excessive shrinkage is induced. 
Obviously those stripes in the cloth which are sleyed only 
one end per dent are the weaker portions, and the strains 
imposed on the cloth during finishing act upon them and 
cause the picks to buckle and form a novel effect. 

(1) <A good stripe can be made of the ordinary 3/1 
Bedford cord weave. In example (c) a thick end was 
used to make the cord stripe; in this case the ends in the 
cord are the same counts as the ground and weave alone 
raises the stripe to form a cord. In order to make the 
best possible effect all the ends which are used to make 
the stripe should be slightly crammed and this, in con- 
junction with the weave, will enable the long weft floats 
on the back of the cloth to raise the cord into strong 
relief. 

(j) A typical imitation gauze weave on six shafts. 
One of the essential features of this type of cloth is its 
open structure, and in order to assist the weave to attain 
this object the sleying must be carefully considered. The 
ends grouped together should all be sleyed in the same 
dent. This causes the plain weave ends to be split and 
form groups of three’s, thereby making open spaces in 
the cloth reminiscent of gauze. . In some cases this design 
is woven along with plain or other weaves in stripe for- 
mation, and whatever number of ends are sleyed per dent 
in the plain the imitation gauze must be sleyed in the 
manner stated to obtain the best results. 

(k) In proper gauzes, all threads which are crossed 
by the crossing thread, must, of course, be sleyed in the 
same dent.—Textile Manufacturer of England. 
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Marking the Completion 

of a Quarter-Century of Service 

to the Southern Textile Industry 

and David Clark’s 25th Year as Editor— 


TEXTILE BULLETLIN’S 


SILVER NUMBER 


March 5, 1936 


The period 1911 to 1936 witnessed the ascendency of the South to a position as 
the leading cotton manufacturing section of the United States. 


Textile Bulletin’s Silver Anniversary Number will present an interesting record 
of this remarkable growth along with a review of the important developments and 
improvements that have been made in textile manufacturing during this time. 


From an editorial standpoint this Number will be an outstanding achievement 


in textile journalism. In point of size it will be the largest single issue we have ever 
published. 


A majority of the nation’s leading textile machinery and supply manufacturers 
have already reserved space, and in addition to these, scores of -well known Southern 
mills will be represented, among the latter being: Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Exposition Cotton Mills, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Republic Cotton Mills, Union 
Bleachery, Newberry Cotton Mills, Erwin Cotton Mills, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, and 
many others. 


Take Advantage of This Unusual 
Opportunity to Place Your Sales 
Message Before the Men Who Own 
and Operate the Mills in the South. 


Reserve Your Space NOW—Copy Can Follow Later 


First Forms Go to Press Early in February 
(Regular Rates Apply) 


AMERICA’S LEADING TEXTILE WEEKLY 
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WHITIN- 
CASABLANCAS 
SLUBBER 


Standard Long Draft Roving System for Coarse Yarn Numbers 


Twenty-Six Thousand Spindles in successful operation 
in this country. @ Feeding more than a quarter of a 
million Spinning Spindles. 


No machinery investment you can make 


: today will PAY for itself so quickly! 
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Led The 
WHITIN MACHINE ““ORKS 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS.,U.S.A. ATLANTA, GA. 


